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THE MECHANISM OF ADJUSTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE BALANCES 


The international economic situations created by the war have 
induced a renewal of theoretical speculation upon the subject of the 
transfer of international payments. Seve ral recent technical con 
troversies have tended to center particularly upon the question of the 
mechanism by which these transfers are accomplished, the mechanism 
through which the balance of payments between countries is brought 
into equilibrium when special items such as reparations payments or 


international loans are included in the balance. This recent speculation 
has been fruitful; it has added to the accuracy and completeness of 


analysis on the subject. But it 


s contributions have been seattered and 


fragmentary, sometimes mere suggestions. Furthermore, some of th 
new complexities which it has introduced into the analysis of the 
mechanism of adjustment seem to call for further consideration. This 
paper is an attempt to gather together the most important new ideas 
put forward, and to examine carefully the complexities introduced. It 
is almost wholly a re-presentation of the work of other authors and can 
make little or no claim to be an original contribution.’ 


‘Among the writings which have been particularly examined are: 
(1) F. W. Taussig, “International Trade under Depreciated Paper,” Quart. Jour. 
Econ., May, 1917; 
J. H. Hollander, “International Trade under Depreciated Paper; a Criticism,” 
and F. W. Taussig, “A Rejoinder,” Quart. Jour. Econ., August, 1918; 
K. Wicksell, “International Freight and Prices” (and F. W. Taussig’s note in 
response), Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb., 1918; 
J. M. Keynes, The Economic Consequences of the Peace (1920), and articles 
in the London Nation (1923-25) ; 
F. D. Graham, “International Trade under Depreciated Paper. The United 
States, 1862-79,” Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb., 1922; 
J. H. Williams, “German Foreign Trade and the Reparations Payments,” Quart. 
Jour. Econ., May, 1922; 
J. H. Williams, Argentine International Trade under Inconvertibli Paper 
Money, 1880-1900 (1923) 
J. Viner, Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness, 1900-1913 (1924), 
and reviews by J. W. Angell, Pol. Sci. Quart., June, 1925, and F. D. Graham, 
Am. Econ, Rev., March, 1925; 
(9) Moulton and McGuire, Germany's Capacity to Pay (1923), and review by 
A. A. Young, Jour. Am. Ste { »., June, 1924 
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ire managed, or (3) whether any or all of them are on an incon- 
vertible paper basis, without accompanying prohibition of gold move- 
ments, as for example, the position of the United States, 1862-79, or 
(4+) whether any or all of them are upon an inconvertible paper basis, 
with accompanying prohibition or grave restrictions of gold movements, 
as is the situation in France at the present time. At all events, there is 
. considerable gain in simplicity of analysis in distinguishing these 
cases. This study of recent modifications and additions to theory is 
limited to the first; the task of tracing them out under each of these 
scts of conditions is too great for a single paper. 

One further and last line of explanation. Most of the recent 
writings to which reference is made, are upon controversial subjects 
and are of a controversial character. But the contributions to theory 
with which we are concerned here have a wider application, and are 
extracted from the arguments in which they figure without taking 
iccount of the rest of these arguments. 

The chief amplifications or corrections of the “classical” account of 
the mechanism of adjustment deal with four matters. These are: 

(1) The nature and importance of the part played by gold move- 
ments in the process of adjustment of international trade balances. 
In particular, new questions have been raised concerning the con- 
nection between gold movements and those relative changes in price and 
income levels which, it is well established, are an important part of 
the sequence of events by which an ultimate adjustment of balances is 
achieved. 

(2) The detailed sequence of events which has been called the 
“mechanism of adjustment” given in the classical analysis has been 
superseded by a somewhat more intricate and complete sequence. The 
effects of the movements of goods are given an enlarged place in the 
process. Furthermore, the possible variations in the sequence of events 
have been emphasized more than in the “classical” theory. 

(3) The classical analysis assumed that wage and price movements 
would develop automatically as a result of gold movements, and that 
there would be no deliberate attempts to control such movements either 
by the government (save perhaps in exceptional circumstances) or by 
organized groups within the state, such as trade unions. The opposite 
condition has arisen in many countries and compels consideration. 

(4) The older picture of the process of adjustment has been 
supplemented by a clearer recognition of the importance of the part 
that is usually played by capital movements. 

Let us turn to the first of these matters, the question of the nature 
and importance of the part played by gold movements in the process 
of adjustment of balances. The “classical” theory, it need hardly be 
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level. Imports will be stimulated, exports checked....and the borrowed 
capital will have moved into Canada in the form of commodities.” 

As already stated, in Professor Viner’s own judgment none of the 
results of his inquiry compel significant modification of the “classical” 
account of the mechanism of adjustment, not even a serious modifi- 
cation of emphasis. Thus, he writes: 

The Canadian process is as automatic as the process described in the 

generally accepted theory. It differs from the latter solely in that fluctu 
ations in bank deposits and in outside reserves play the part in Canada which 
the classical theory attributes to gold movements.“ 
But it may be, and this is the question which I desire to raise, that 
what he considers a special peculiarity of the mechanism of adjustment 
in Canada is in reality an essential part of the mechanism of adjust- 
ment in all instances. It may be that, even when the peculiarities of 
the Canadian system are absent, fluctuations in bank deposits play to 
an important extent the part assigned to gold movements in the 
classical theory—fluctuations in bank deposits, it must be emphasized, 
arising directly out of exchange transactions or credit conditions 
without previous additions to the gold holdings of the banks. 

Dr. Angell in a review of Viner’s book makes the same suggestion: 

....1 think that Professor Viner’s data warrant the inference—despite 

the opposite conclusion that he draws himself—that the classical theory is 
erroneous with respect to the role of gold flows, under modern conditions 
and in connection with protracted maladjustments. The correction, in the 
Canadian case, did not come from the effects of gold flows or of changes 
in outside bank balances. It came from the effects of the original and prior 
increase in Canadian bank deposits.’ 
By “original” Dr. Angell meant to distinguish, I venture to interpret, 
the immediate credit expansion from any increase that might result 
later from the strengthening of gold reserves ; by “prior” is meant prior 
in time to any such increase of gold reserves. : 

By what reasoning can this conclusion be supported? Was there an 
original and prior increase in bank deposits; and if so, in what way, if 
at all, was it connected with the accumulation of outside reserves (which 
in the Canadian case, according to Professor Viner, took the place of 
gold imports)? And finally, was this increase of bank deposits the 
responsible or partly responsible cause of the rise in Canadian prices? 
These questions, as phrased, can be considered under the special circum- 
stances created by the Canadian banking system; by small changes in 
their phrasing they can be made general, and be examined under the 

*Viner, op. cit., p. 179. 

‘Viner, op. cit., p. 181. 

*Political Science Quarterly, June, 1925, p. 322. Italics mine. 
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pendent; in other ways they may be said to be independent. They, 
therefore, must be recognized as playing separate parts in the mech 
unism of adjustment. A decided shift in emphasis in the “classical” 

ory of the mechanism is required. Attention must be paid to the 
direct effect of borrowings upon the volume of purchasing power of the 
ountry, as well as upon the potential effect arising out of changes in 

ld reserves (in the Canadian case of outside reserves). This at- 
tention has hitherto been lacking. 

The same conclusion is reached by examining these questions under 
the conditions ordinarily assumed in the discussion of the operation of 
the mechanism under the gold standard. One of these conditions is 


hat 


gold is not used as a circulating medium. There is no need of 
eviewing the process in detail. The sequence of events would be thi 
same except that gold imports into the borrowing country might result 
nstead of the accumulation of outside reserves. The same two separate 
lines of influence upon prices traced out above would be present. The 
proceeds of the loan (upon our supposition that they are spent in part 
or in whole within the borrowing country) may both enter into circu 
lation as bank credit, and enter into bank reserves. 

Now, it should be noted that the first line of influence upon prices 
the addition to bank deposits and purchasing power resulting directly 
from the loan—will be felt even though the movement in exchange rates 
is not sufficient to cause actual gold movement. The ordinary state- 
ment of the classical theory does not bring out the fact. Exchange 
fluctuations within the gold points, according to the ordinary state 
ment, would produce no effect upon commodity or security movements 
except to the small extent that they (the commodity or security move 
ments) might be affected by the small change in the relative value of the 
two currencies. Here a second influence upon these movements is dis 
covered. The transaction causing the exchange movement, even when 
that movement is within the gold points, may also produce a change in 
the volume of bank credit and purchasing power within the borrowing 
and lending countries. Both influences would affect commodity and 
security movements in the same direction, and would reinforce each 
other in bringing back exchange towards par. 

*In a paper delivered at the 1925 meeting of the American Economic AssocraTion, 
Professor Viner touched upon this subject in the following terms. “In recent years, 
and as the result of inductive investigations, the theory has been somewhat modified 
in detail to take account of the development of deposit banking. It is now agreed 
that the rise in prices in the creditor country will be immediately due to a rise in 
bank deposits rather than to an increase in gold, but there is at least the semblance 
of disagreement among theorists as tc whether the increase in deposits is the result 
of the import of gold or is prior to it and is what makes the gold import necessary. 
The latter is certainly conceivable....... I speak in ignorance of the facts, which 
may explain my reluctance to accept this hypothesis. But it is my impression that 
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sunt by selling them to the banks in Allied countries, the resulting 
tion to purchasing power within the Allied countries, will, in com 
ition with the decline of German prices, induce the excess of German 
ports necessary to enable the banks in the Allied countries to sell their 
cccumulated German balances and the Transfer Committee to make 
yntinuous transfers. Without expressing definite agreement or dis 
igreement with their final general conclusion concerning German ability 
to pay (in my judgment they have weighed too lightly the complicating 
nd interfering influences, and have made out the task of the Transfer 
(Committee simpler than it possibly can be), it seems to me their analysis 
ows that the classical theory centered its emphasis too exclusively on 
e part played by gold movements in the mechanism of adjustment. 
Most important, perhaps, this modification of the classical theory 
iplies that the international shipment of gold may not be as essential 
for the rapid and satisfactory adjustment of international balances as 
hitherto believed. It is possible to imagine, without running out of the 
irea of the practicable, a system under which the central banks of each 
country, after receiving payment from the member banks, instead of 
shipping gold, might merely impound the corresponding sum as a credit 
to an International Board, subject to call. Vhis Board might then 
credit the central bank of the recipient country with a like sum, which 
could in turn recompense the individuals to whom it was due by 
crediting them with deposits. Such a scheme, even if sound in other 
respe cts, would not eliminat« altogether the need for the gold movements. 
Nor is the idea and the reasoning behind it altogether novel. It differs 
somewhat, however, from the more common proposals for the establis! 
ment of an international clearing house for international payments and 
an international gold depository. The possibility appears to be worth 


further study. 


We pass to the second direction in which recent speculation has cor 
rected and added to the classical account of the mechanism of adjust 
ment—in respect to detailed sequence of events which make up the 
process. It might be argued by the historian of the subject that the 
central idea of the modifications which are suggested in the following 
pages is to be found in Ricardo’s account of the mechanism. But even 
if this be so, it remains true that a clear and systematic presentation 
of them, their actual use and application in detail, is to be found only 
in recent writing. 


“Professor Hollander, in an interesting article entitled “International Trade 


under Depreciated Paper; a Criticism,” (Quarterly Journal of Economics, August, 
1918) presents a theory of adjustment in which the central idea of the modifications 
with which I am concerned is certainly to be found. He presents this theory of 


adjustment as an expression of Ricardo’s, but of that, I believe, there can be some 
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‘+s; no reason to believe that the contracting of the loans will lead to a 
decrease in domestic production in the borrowing c uuntry. <A transfer 
of labor and capital from some domestic industries to others may occur. 
It almost inevitably will occur, especially if the loans are used to exploit 
new resources or develop new industries. Some transfer from export 
industries also may take place; but there is no reason to expect a net 
decrease in the total volume of domestic production. And in the lending 
country, if we make the ordinary assumption that the population is 
f lly employed, a decline in the total of domestic goods produced is to 
be anticipated. 

The effects of the goods movements upon price levels would, there- 
fore, tend to be in the opposite direction to those produced by changes 
in the volume of purchasing power in each of the countries concerned, 
as Professor Graham has pointed out. Apparently, two conflicting 
tendencies are present in each country during the process of adjust- 
ment. These tendencies may or may not be simultaneous and equal in 
strength. In ordinary cases the expansion of purchasing power within 
the borrowing country will tend to precede the increase in the volume of 
goods within the country and for a time will be the more important. 
But in special circumstances as when loans are immediately spent in 
whole or in part for goods in the lending country, the increases in the 
volume of goods may be simultaneous and dominate the increase in the 
volume of purchasing power. ‘The same result may be expected in cases 
where imports are financed by the banks of a country prior to floating 
a long-time loan in a foreign country for the benefit of the importer. 
The possible variety of circumstances is numerous. The effect of 


the goods movement is an important influence under all circumstances. 


Only when the changes in the volume of purchasing power in the < 


countries concerned precede and dominate the goods movement, will the * 


process of adjustment work out in the sequence ordinarily presented.” 
Any facile application of this reasoning with regard to the effect of 


changes in the volume of goods in the countries concerned is likely to) 


run into error; the relative importance of changes which occur in the 


volume of purchasing power and of goods, will vary greatly according 


to attendant circumstances in each particular case. When the goods im- | 


“Thus, it seems to me, Professor Graham’s supposition that the change in the 
volume of purchasing power is always the first or “short-range” effect, and the 
change in the volume of goods, the second or “long-range” effect, is an ove rsimpli 
fication of the possibilities. See his review of Professor Viner’s book, American 
Economic Review, March, 1925. 

“When it is arranged that the loans should immediately be spent for goods in 
the lending country, and hence move into the borrowing country as goods without any 
expansion of purchasing power, the interesting result of a lowering of the price 
level in the borrowing country is conceivable, with a consequent temporary change 
in terms of trade favoring the lending country. 
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and a reversal of the sequence of adjustment. But the borrowing oper 
ations themselves, if they have been of considerable volume and du 
ration, will almost inevitably produce changes in the relative volume of 
production in the trading countries concerned, and in the conditions of 
reciprocal demand. Furthermore, the interest payments and _ their 
effect upon the equation of international indebtedness continue after th 
borrowing has ceased. In theory, we may trace the sequence of re 
adjustment back to the original position of relative price and income 
levels; but in actuality it will never occur. 


I turn now to another modification of the cl 


assical analysis, which 
is strongly suggested by current literature and events. The classical 
account of the process of adjustment both in its original sources and as 
presented in the preceding pages, rests upon the implicit assumption 
that income and price levels are the passive result of other influences. 
They are commonly said to be determined by the relat ionship between 
the volume of goods (trade ) and the volume of purchasing power (and 
its velocity) within a country; changes in wage and price levels are en- 
visaged as the necessary and virtually automatic result of changes in 
this relationship. Rarely, if anywhere, in the older literature of th 
subject is the thought expressed that deliberate control may be exer 
cised, and enduringly exercised, over income and price levels by th 
government or any oth 4 organiz d force. Yet such has come to be the 
case to a certain extent; and where it is the case, it will be seen at once 
that the process of adjustment of international balances will not work 
out in the smooth and uninterrupted way that is pictured. Those who 
exercise control bring their own purposes into the process of adjust 
ment. 

The attempt to control wage movements (which, if successful, must 
also affect price movements) comes chiefly from the trade unions. 
Ordinarily, trade unions resist wage reductions even though they may 
have been preceded to some extent by a decline in prices. Trade union 
resistance only becomes an important factor in the process of adjust- 
ment, of course, to the extent that it is successful. An instance may b 
given. The quite successful resistance of British trade unions to 
further wage reductions during the past eighteen months has dé cidedly 
complicated the British problem of maintaining such an equilibrium of 
international indebtedness as that required to make secure the British 
position on the gold standard. This resistance was the chief influence 
which compelled Great Britain to maintain an embai go on tor ign loans 
for some time. Likewise, the relative strength of the German trade 
union resistance to all attempts to lower money wage levels, and more 
particularly real wage levels, in Germany will be one of the forces to 
decide the volume of German reparations payments. It may be argued 
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it a centralized banking system, devoted to that end, can maintain a 
irge measure of control over price movements, di spite movements of 
specie in and out of the country. In fact, specie movements themselves, 
under such circumstances, are often incidents in thx process of credit 
control, rather than a simple stage in the free and unhindered movement 
towards equilibrium of international indebtedness. 

There are limits to the extent to which such price control is either 
possible or advisable. Central banking systems learn these limits by 
experience. An indefinitely continued gold flow into a country will 
ultimately aflect price levels unless the metal is demonetized or some 
other equally serious step taken; an indefinitely continued loss of gold 
will ultimately compel price reductions unless the wreckage of the gold 
standard is accepted as the alternative. Furthermore, it will no doubt 
be found advisable ordinarily to permit a serious and continuous lack 
of balance in the equilibrium of indebtedness of a country to find its own 
cure, even though price stability must be renounced. 

But within certain undetermined limits, broad enough to be im 
portant, price control may operate, and prevent gold movements from 
having the inevitable effects assigned to them in the classical analysis. 
Within these limits the process of adjustment of international balances 
will (and does in many instances) operate less through movements in 
relative price levels of commodities, than through capital movements of 
a short and long-time character, and by the use by the central banks of 
foreign reserves and foreign bill portfolios. Central banking systems 
can do much to restrain or stimulate capital movements by the manipu 
lation of their discount rate and open market policy, by their general 
control over financial conditions within the countries which they serve, 
by loans extended to each other, and by their general influences with the 
banking world. Such capital movements (short and long-time) can 
rarely, if ever, it is true, bring to a permanent end a serious lack of 
equilibrium of international indebtedness. But they may take the place 
of gold movements when the lack of equilibrium is only a temporary or 
seasonal one (as often the case between the United States and Great 
Britain before the war); and they may contribute greatly towards the 
final achievement of a satisfactory adjustment even when the lack of 
equilibrium is serious and continuing, as the recent American long-term 
loans to Europe have undoubtedly done. 


Indeed, a new and added emphasis upon the part played by capital 
movements in the ordinary adjustment of international balances is 
called for by virtue of recent tendencies. Capital movements have, it 
is true, always been recognized as one of the possible elements in the 


process of adjustment.” But, as a result of the further development 
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movements. In all these ways it has made the account correspond more 
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one of the results of all recent economic speculation.” 
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Northern District of Georgia in dismissing the complaint December 
29, 1924. 

The result is a victory for the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta on 
all points. Previous cases had dealt with rights of nonmember banks 
which did not wish to remit to the federal reserve banks at par. This 
ease was concerned with the rights of a member national bank which 
wished to resume making exchange charges and which also wished 
immediate credit and availability for checks sent to the federal reserve 
bank. 

The Pascagoula National Bank decision establishes the consti- 
tutionality of compulsory par remittance for all member banks.’ It 
denies the right of member banks to receive immediate credit to their 
accounts and immediate availability for withdrawal of deposits in the 
federal reserve bank of checks and drafts drawn upon banks in their 
district or elsewhere. The power of the federal reserve banks to grant 
such credit only after the lapse of a sufficient time for actual collection 
of the checks is affirmed. The right of federal reserve banks to receive 
checks on member and nonmember banks located in other districts, and 
to handle checks on their own members received from sources outside 
of their own district, is upheld. The attempt of a member bank to 
regain the right to make deductions in remitting to the federal reserve 
bank for checks returned to it for payment has failed completely. 
Its demand for immediate availability of the proceeds of checks sent 
by it to the federal reserve bank has been denied. Had the result 
been otherwise it would have meant the abolition of “deferred availa- 
bility” of checks and the reéstablishment of the enormous float of 
former days with all of its attendant evils. In addition, the system 
of par collection created by the federal reserve system would have been 
completely demolished.* 

The Pascagoula National Bank case arose in this way. After the 
decision by the United States Supreme Court in the suit of the Farmers 
and Merchants Bank of Monroe, North Carolina, against the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, June 11, 1923, the opponents of par 
collection resolved to restrict the operation of the par collection 
system still further. In the North Carolina case it had been deter- 

*This question had not been before the courts previously in the six years of 
controversy. Apparently few lawyers or bankers had believed that there was much 
justification for raising the issue. The previous decisions of the supreme court 


give not even a hint that it was of doubtful constitutionality to force member banks 
to remit at par. 

‘For the most complete account yet published of the development of the par 
collection system and the controversy surrounding it see W. E. Spahr, The Clearing 
and Collection of Checks, Bankers Publishing Co., N. Y., 1926, pp. 164-290. For 
a briefer account see C. S. Tippetts, The Par Remittance Controversy, AmYRiIcan 
Economic Review, December 1924, pp. 629-648. Also see Willis and Steiner, 
Federal Reserve Banking Practice, D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., 1926, pp. 576-615. 
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The plaintiff further contended that the Hardwick amendment pre- 
venting banks from deducting exchange charges in remitting to reserve 
hanks was unconstitutional under the Fifth amendment, since it deprived 
the remitting bank of property without due process of law. Finally, 
the Pascagoula National Bank asked for damages from the Atlanta 
bank to the amount of exchange charges and interest of which it 
alleged it had been illegally deprived. 

A preliminary injunction was denied by the district court on October 
8, 1924. The court also dismissed the Federal Reserve Board from 
the suit on the ground that under section 51 of the Judicial Code the 
Board could not be sued in the Northern District of Georgia without 
its consent. After arguments on the merits of the case, Justice Sibley 
on December 29, 1924, dismissed the complaint. He disposed of 
the plaintiff’s contentions in the following order: 

I. The plaintiff stated that section 16 of the Federal Reserve act 
required the federal reserve banks to receive checks from member banks 
“on deposit at par.”” But when, under Regulation J the reserve banks 
deferred availability on such checks, they were not being received “at 
par.” The act itself said nothing about “deferred availability.” 
Therefore the act was being violated. 

The court, in dismissing this contention, first argued that even 
under a general deposit, which did not exist here because the reserve 
banks acted mainly as collecting agencies, banks frequently would 
not permit deposits of checks to be drawn upon immediately. Otherwise 
the bank, by honoring checks in advance of collection, would be 
lending money without interest. The time schedule for availability 
drawn up by the federal reserve banks would seem to be a practice of 
“ordinary prudent banking” because of the large float involved. 
Furthermore, said the court, section 16 must be considered in relation 
ship to sections 13 and 19 of the act. Section 13 refers specifically 
to deposits for collection and requires nonmember clearing banks to 
keep sufficient balances to cover items in transit, “which is another way 
of saying that checks are not available credits while in transit.” These 
deposits under section 19 constitute for member banks their required 
reserves and must be “actual net balances.”?> The time schedule mini 
mizes “accumulated disappointments” and “seems a very reasonable 
reconciliation of the requirements of section 16, that the checks be 
received on deposit in the reserve account with that of section 19 that 
the reserves be actual net balances.” 

But does the fact that the federal reserve banks under Regulation J, 
Section 5, act only as collection agencies for the member banks in 
receiving such checks, giving credit according to the time schedule, 

"Eleventh Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board, 1924, pp. 231-4; Fed. Res. 
Bull., Feb., 1925, p. 100; also 3 Fed. (2nd series), 465 
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this argument to be fallacious. While the intent of the Hardwick 
amendment as introduced was to wipe out par collection, yet the addition 
to the last clause distinctly showed that Congress had no such desire. 
So far as the actual ownership of the check was concerned, that made 
no difference. 

III. The plaintiff also argued that the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta could not handle for collection or receive on deposit checks 
drawn on the plaintiff coming to the Atlanta bank from outside the 
Atlanta district. Nor should it be allowed to handle, even for its own 
member banks, checks which are not payable in the Atlanta district. 

The court disposed of this claim by saying that the powers to which 
objection was raised were clearly granted to the federal reserve bank 
by section 13 of the act which reads that the federal reserve bank may 
“solely for the purposes of exchange or collection, receive from other 
reserve banks ........ checks and drafts payable upon presentation 
within its district.” All reserve banks may receive from their members 
and nonmember clearing banks maintaining clearing balances “‘checks 
and drafts payable upon presentation” at any place. The Atlanta 
bank had handled no such checks on its members unless they had been 
sent in by another reserve bank or by the members of another reserve 
bank on the latter’s authority and for its account. Checks received 
from a member in another district under these circumstances were in 
effect received from the reserve bank itself. 

IV. Finally, a constitutional objection to par collection was raised. 
It was asserted that inability to make exchange deductions was 
depriving a bank of property without due process of law, a procedure 
forbidden the federal government by the fifth amendment to the Consti- 
tution. The court denied this, stating that: 

Complainant may refuse to pay otherwise than in cash over its counter, 
according to the common law, as, on the other hand, the reserve bank may 
insist on that sort of payment. What is lost is the right to agree on a 
compensation for a more convenient payment by draft on more accessible 
reserves when both parties are willing so to agree. That the state, having 
power over the state banker and his business may regulate his method of 
receiving and paying out his deposits was ruled in Farmers and Merchants 
Bank of Monroe v. Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, 262 U. S. 649. A 
similar power must be recognized in the United States to regulate the 
banking in the federal reserve system. Complainant being a national bank, 
chartered to do its business under the federal laws, cannot complain that 
those laws are not, or do not remain such as it would prefer. It is not 
compelled to do anything without compensation. It is simply told that if 
it does the thing in question it must be done without compensation. Noble 
State Bank v. Haskell, 219 U. S. 575. 

This decision of the lower federal court is given at some length 
because its arguments were accepted practically without criticism or 


616 Charles S. Tippetts [ December 
discussion by the ¢ t Court of Appeals and United States Supreme 
Court. The only liscussed at length in the higher courts was 
that of immediate availability. Little was added on that point. 

The plaintiffs appealed the case directly to the United States 
Supreme Court o1 e ground that a constitutional question was 
involved. The Sup Court, however, did not believe that the consti- 
tutional question ¥ ficiently important to justify such a direct 
appeal. Accordingly, on November 30, 1925, it issued an order trans- 
ferring the case to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. 
This action was taken to mean that compulsory par remittance for 
members was constitutional.’ 

The case was argued before the Circuit Court January 20 and 21, 
1926. The decision was announced February 11, 1926. It supported 
the lower court on all points. The court, however, was not unanimous, 
dividing 2 tol. Jud Walker and Bryan composed the majority. 
Judge Foster dissented in a very interesting opinion.’ 

The only question discussed by the majority of the court was that 
of immediate availability. The court held that section 16 of the 
Federal Reserve act specified only the amount of credit to be given 
and not the time of giving it. In the absence of statutory provisions 
the time at which credit should be given is determined by agreement, 
expressed or implied, between the parties. The bank is not required to 
give immediate credit if the customer has notice that such credit will 
not be given; and it is the custom of many banks not to do so. The 
question involved must be considered in the light of custom. It cannot 
be said that banl eceiving checks for deferred availability are not 
actually receiving them on deposit. The court said: 

If that provision has the meaning attributed to it in behalf of the appellant, 
practically it has the effect of requiring a reserve bank to buy from member 
banks checks on its depositors and to pay in cash therefor the amount they 
call for, or to lend without interest that amount on such checks for whatever 
time may elapse between the bank’s receipt of them and the presentation of 
them to the drawees for payment, the obligation incurred by the member 
bank in such a transaction being to repay to the reserve bank the amount 
of checks not paid by the drawees. That the lawmakers did not intend 
the provision in question to have that effect is persuasively indicated by 


other provisions of the Federal Reserve act. 


The last sentence has reference to the fact that a member bank’s 


checking account is also, under section 19 of the act, a reserve balance. 
This, under the res¢ requirements, must be “an actual net balance.” 
Yet it cannot be such, said the court, if part of it is represented by 
uncollected checks. Nothing in the Federal Reserve act authorizes a 

*Fed. Res. Bull., Mar 1926, pp. 174-5; Twelfth Annual Report of the Federal 
Reserve Board, 1925, pp. 34-5, 278-81 
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federal reserve bank to invest its funds in uncollected checks on other 
banks presented by a member bank. Under the plaintiff’s contention, 
the reserve banks would constantly have many millions of their resources 
invested in non-interest bearing paper in transit. Therefore, concluded 
the court, immediate availability is not required. 

With regard to other points involved, all the court had to say was 
that in view of the “unequivocal language” of section 13 and the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in the Atlanta and Richmond cases 
“it would be superfluous to add anything to what was said in the opinion 
rendered by the district judge in support of the conclusion that 
appellant was not entitled to make exchange or remitting charges on 
checks on itself received from appellee, whether appellee was the owner 
of those checks or held them for collection pursuant to authority con- 
ferred by the Federal Reserve act.” The decree of the lower court 
was affirmed without exception on any point. 

Judge Foster, in dissenting, claimed that section 16 made it com- 
pulsory on federal reserve banks to receive deposits of checks “at par.” 
Section 13 said reserve banks might receive such checks but did not 
specify that they must be received “at par.” Regulation J, however, 
defers availability on checks received under both sections. This 
practice, he said, plainly violated section 16; for “receiving checks for 
collection is not receiving them on deposit” as required by that section 
of the act. 

It was idle, he continued, to assert that immediate credit would 
compel the federal reserve banks to lend money without interest. It 
would be a mere matter of bookkeeping. If the reserve banks applied 
clearing-house methods, as authorized, most of the items could be 
handled in the banks. The danger of loss from immediate credit if 
the checks were not paid was infinitesimal. The reserve banks were 
sufficiently protected. If the check was not paid, it could be charged 
against the member bank’s reserve deposit. If the deposit was thus 
drawn below the reserve percentage required, the penalty provided by 
the act could be enforced. Immediate credit is not required in case of 
the doubtful solvency of the depositor or payee or a check of question- 
able character. But, said Judge Foster, these are exceptions. 

Furthermore, read the dissenting opinion of Judge Foster, if it is 
stated that sections 13 and 16 construed together give discretion to the 
reserve bank to receive checks merely for collection, then the reserve 
bank isin a dilemma. For a charge made for payment on such checks 
is not a charge against the reserve banks of the type forbidden by the 
last clause of the Hardwick amendment. The federal reserve bank 
must either give immediate credit or permit deductions for exchange. 
It cannot under the law refuse to do both. If the checks are received 
on deposit, they must be given immediate availability; otherwise they 
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are not received “ red by section 16. If they are merely 
received for col] ns in remitting for them are not made 
against the feds k, hut against the actual owner. 

But it was ai leral reserve banks had to credit the 
full amount wl Therefore the charge would ultimately 
have to be paid |} fudge Foster denied this, and quoted from 
the definition of “ * by the Supreme Court in the Richmond 
case to prove his H ncluded that nothing in either sections 
13 or 16 required 

It cannot be t] s force in the dissenting opinion. 
But the majorit The Pascagoula National Bank at 
once endeavored t | States Supreme Court call the case 
up for review o1 tiorari. The court on June 7, 1926, 
refused to do SO: over. 

Two other c to be mentioned, the suits against the 
Federal Reserve ] Francisco and Cleveland. Both of these 
cases were settle 25 without appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court st case the Brookings State Bank of 
Brookings, Oreg: United States District Court for thx 
District of Oreg to the effect that a federal reserve bank may 
not coerce a no} remitting at par. According to the 
court, the San |] bank was guilty of coercion. Judge 
Woolverton, ac d a preliminary injunction restraining 
the San Francis: tain practices which had been used to 
enforce par ret [his injunction was made permanent by 
him June 26, 1922. 17] kings bank then entered suit for damages. 
On June 9, 1925 uwarded the Brookings bank $1 actual 
damages and $1 tive damages. Judgment was _ rendered 
accordingly. je [ k appealed to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appea was settled out of court before it came 
up for trial.” 

A similar re hed in the case of the Farmers and 
Merchants Banl tsburg, Kentucky, against the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of ( The Kentucky bank secured in 1922 an 
injunction against e bank, restraining it from the use of 
oppressive met! forcement of par remittance.” Apparently 
the agent used by t e bank to make collections at the counter 
of the Kentucky | more zeal than wisdom. Following this 

“Brookings State B Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 281 Fed. 222 
(1922) Ninth A? e Federal Reserve Board, 1922, p. 271. 

“Twelfth Annua he Federal Reserve Board, 1925, pp. 34-5. 

“Farmers and Me f Catlettsburg, Kentucky v. the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, 286 | 1922). Ninth Annual Report of the Federal 
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niunction the plaintiff brought suit for damages: but this case, also, 

is settled out of court in 1925. 

These cases differ from the first Atlanta case in that the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta was not proved guilty of coercion. Whether 
the findings of guilt by the lower federal courts in the San Francisco 
and Cleveland cases would have been supported by the higher federal 
courts will never be known. 

The opponents of par collection have succeeded in forcing the 
federal reserve banks to abandon the compulsory methods so much in 
vogue during 1919 and 1920. The federal reserve banks some time 
since ceased to use agents other than banks in making collections. 
Since 1924 none of the res 


nonmembers which do not wish to remit at par. So the opponents of 


“Ve banks have handled checks on 


par collection have come off victorious on several points. 

All member banks have remitted to the federal reserve banks at par 
since July, 1916. There are now 9,400 such banks. The high point 
in the number of nonmember banks so remitting was reached November 
15, 1920, at which time 19,188 nonmembers were so remitting.” The 
number of non-remitting nonmember banks had dropped by January 
15, 1921, to 1,705, exclusive of mutual savings banks and unincorpo- 
rated banks.” These banks were distributed by districts as follows: 
Richmond 339; Atlanta 1,178; and St. Louis 188. The other districts 
were all par. Withdrawals from the par list, bank failures, liqui 
dations, mergers, and consolidations had decreased the number of 
remitting nonmembers to 14,382 by the last of April, 1926." The 
number of banks refusing so to remit had grown by the same date to 
3,963. Distributed by districts they were as follows: Cleveland 10; 
Richmond 663; Atlanta 1,108; Chicago 256; St. Louis 414; Minn 
apolis 1,067; Kansas City 203; Dallas 178; and San Francisco 64." 
All banks in the Boston, Philadelphia, and New York districts still 
remit at par. Outside of those districts the only states in which all 
banks remit in full are Ohio, California, Idaho, Utah, and Nevada. 
Thus, the opposition which was at one time said to center in a few 
recalcitrant southern states is seen to have been really nation-wide, 
excluding three eastern districts. The opposition has been greatest in 
the South, the Middle West, and the Northwest. It is clear that 
many banks had been brought on the par list by 1921 only through 
the use of forceful methods by the federal reserve banks. 

This brings us to the question whether anything further should be 

“Twelfth Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board, 1925, pp. 34-5 

“Fed. Res. Bull., December 1920, p. 1492. 

*Ibid., February 1921, p. 247. 

*Ibid., June 1926, p. 457. 

"Ibid. 
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many state banks are still afraid of the federal reserve banks. There 
may be little reason for this feeling. But it exists, and is one of the 
reasons why state bank membership does not increase. There are 
now barely 1,400 state bank members, 260 fewer than were enrolled 
in 1922. ‘There are still sections of the country where attacks on the 
federal reserve system afford good political ammunition for securing 
votes. However desirable universal par collection may be, and it is; 
however desirable a decision on the constitutional points involved may 
be, and it is; so much bad blood has been stirred up over this whole 
controversy that the wisest procedure would be to let the matter rest 
a while. 
CHARLEs 8S. Tipperts. 
University of Iowa. 
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relations, a special examination of the “crazes,” ““manias,” and “fevers” 
of the vears before 1860 seems decidedly worth while.’ 

Already by 1820 the frailty of the American farmer in the midst of 
temptation, if that temptation be a novel crop or animal, was spoken 
of as an “evil”—“our Passion for Hobby Horses.” At one time the 
hobby horses “‘were all Merino Rams, often ridden—Pepin and 
Breschard-like—two or three at a time. Then came up the fashion to 
make hobbies of Mammoth Bullocks; of Alderney, Devon, Teeswater or 
Holderness Cows; of enormous Hogs, utterly unfit for any purpose 
but making soap or levying a tax upon idle curiosity; and ever and 
anon, huge Ruta Baga or Mangel Wurtzel Roots supplied the place of 

the canes and sticks of our childhood.’ And at that time the country 
was still young indeed! In fact, the troubles of the domestic cultivator 
had just begun. ‘Twenty years later, it was asserted constrainedly in 
an agricultural paper of the period—as the multicaulis or Chinese 
mulberry craze was just beginning—that “your sober farmer is after 
all a little tinged with the speculative fever whenever exotic plants or 
animals are brought forward as worthy of introduction ;” and Governor 
Hill of New Hampshire at about the same time felt it necessary to warn 
his people against “the humbugs or speculations” of that day, especially 
the introduction of plants unsuited to the climate and soil of New 

. 4 
Hampshire. 

The farmers’ journals, too, not infrequently published the sad 
confessions of the “humbugged” subscribers,—warnings to others who 

*It would, of course, be highly inaccurate to intimate that crazes of the sort 
mentioned ceased to occur with the outbreak of the Civil War, Within the memory 
of most of us, phenomena of similar sort have come to general notice: speculations 
of more or less violence with regard to Belgian hares, mushrooms, alfalfa, pima 
cotton, and the like; and no doubt others could be discovered in the agricultural 
history of the decades, say, before 1890. However, as far as I have ascertained, 
few if any of these cases rival in breadth or intensity the episodes of the pre-Civil 
War era. 

I would add that originality of treatment is not claimed with respect to all the 
cases herein considered, especially with respect to the merino sheep and mulberry 
crazes. Reference to them is not infrequent, as in Bidwell and Falconer’s History 
of Northern Agriculture before 1860. However, I believe I have brought together 
new evidence relating to them and have placed these particular experiences in a 
new setting. For these reasons I have not hesitated at a minor amount of 
repetition. 

*American Farmer, vol. iii, p. 114 

‘Farmers’ Cabinet, vol. ii, p. 245 (letter to the editor from Chester County, 
Pennsylvania) ; Cultivator, vol. vii, p. 9. Similar sentiments are to be found in the 
New England Farmer of 1841 (vol. xx, p. 195) when at the time of the Berkshire 
hog speculation the editor remarked: “There is unfortunately a sort of mania 
which pervades our country once in a while in favor of a particular thing or a 
particular kind of stock, which is scarcely limited within the bounds of reason. 
The Merino sheep have had their day; the blood horse his day; improved cattle 
have had their day; the mulberry fever has raged and it has left the patient in a 
complete state of collapse ........ The pig, the hog is now lord of the ascendant.” 
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the opportunity for domestic agriculturalists to become more familiar 
with the sheep; and shortly thereafter, as a result of the disruptions to 
nerce caused by the Embargo and Non-Interecourse acts, came the 
nhancement in the demand for merino wool from the rising wool manu- 
facture of the country. Prices of fine wool] rose rapidly, and those of 
erino sheep increased still faster. In 1807 a full-blooded merino lamb 
was valued at $100; but by 1809-1810 rams of this quality were priced 
at $1.000 to $1,500, and ewes sold for $1,000. Indeed, Chancellor 
Livingston disposed of four full-bred male lambs at $1,000 a piece and 
Hut iphreys received $6,000 for two rams and two ewes. But by 1810 
the peak of the movement had been reached. Demand for the fleeces 
remained substantially as before; but as chance would have it, the 
supply of the sheep became more plentiful. William Jarvis, American 
Consul to Portugal, took advantage of the disordered conditions then 
existing on the Peninsular to secure and ship to the United States 4,000 
repre sentatives of the merino breed, distributing them “to ev ry state 
which (he thought) would be likely to profit by the acquisition,” from 
Maine to Virginia. Other large importations followed; and any 
scarcity value which these sheep might have enjoyed in the United 
States was soon dissipated. The props were knocked from under the 
speculation. 

Forebodings of an ultimate collapse are to be found in a pamphlet 
published in 1810 entitled An Antidote to the Merino Mania now 
Progressing through the United States, or the Value of the Merino 
Breed Placed on a Proper Basis. “Look before you leap.” But, as 
ever in such affairs, hope had outdistanced caution. Elkanah Watson 
of Pittsfield, a leader in the movement for improving the domestic wool 
supply, gave his experience: “I purchased a beautiful buck of the 
Chancellor ( Livingston) at $175, for which I r pe atedly refused one 
thousand dollars—and afterwards sold him for $12.” In somewhat 
more romantic phrase, a farmer of New York State related his tribu- 


lations as follows: 


“When first Merino’s bless’d our land 
Thro’ Humphreys’ patriotic hand, 
Methought I'd be a patriot too 

And buy a ram Merino true; 

One hundred eagles was the price, 

I paid the shiners in a trice; 

I'll risque my fame and fortune too, 


U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, Sheep Industry in the United States, pp. 144, 
167. 
Benton and Barry, Statistical View, 1837, p. 130 


“Memoirs, p. 343, 
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merino pt riod ; but the evcle of wool and heep prices indicates cl irly 
, i] speculative movement between 1824 nd 182 


On the whole, however, the decade of the twenties appears to have 


been a rather dull pe riod as far as the farmers’ herrations are 
one rned. Economically it was. I believe, } ithe) iQ t time for th 
country. although through the development of bett« transportation 
eiities the foundations were being laid fo re rapid and startling 
vents in the future. And the decade of the thirties surely made up 
rany dullness in the years immediate ly preceding With respect to 
i ricultural crazes, the po riod between 1830 and 1842 was one in which 
Lore “humbugs” and more hysteria afflicted t] lon tie ag ricul 
turalist than in any other similar term of years before on 
Especially interesting and import int were tl speculatio concerning 
the morus multicaulis and the Berkshire hog 
The fever of which the virus was th nnocent morus 1 tica Ss 1s 
teresting not onlv because of its exe ptio il violence but lso of its 
ose similarity to the famous tulip mania that ocked Holland in th 
early vears of the seventeenth century. Neither the mon multieaulis 
or Chinese mulberry tree, nor the tulip bulb could be considered in any 
way an essential agricultural commodity: and in neither « did there 
exist a market for the commodity sufficiently broad to warrant the 
extensive speculation which in fact oecurred Only tl excessive and 
buovant hopes of the part cip nts (or vict . on mpetus to the 
extraordinary inflation of values. Let us unine the mulberry mania 


In some detail. 
The incitement or initial impulse to ti Spore 1 growing of 


Chinese mulberry trees appears to be directly connected with a passing 


interest both of the national government and of soi stat vernments 

lhe earlier importations sold on the averag round S70 a_ piece In the 
ucceeding year prices oared until for pecific inimals thev reached S450 But two 
vears later sheep of good Saxony breed could be picked up at a Boston auction at 
prices ranging from $8 to $64 and averaging $27 eac 

“The reader will note that no consideration has been given several of the “Hobby 
Horses” mentioned in an earlier quotation: “Mammot Bullocel Rut Baga or 
Mangel Wurtzel Roots,” and the like—the reason being that I have not found 
sufficient data to fill in a story about them. Ihe only evidence that I | e run 


upon of popular excitement over cattle in the period before 1820 is contained in an 
article by H. S. Randall, author of Fine-Wool Sheep In nd other bos on 
live stock, published in the Transactions of the New York State Agricultural 
Society in 1841. There (vol. i, pp. 251), he savs: “Favorable pecime! of the Devon 
breed were imported into the United States in 1817, from the herd of the Earl of 
Leicester (then Mr. Coke), and some valuable animals from the ime yard were 
introduced into New England, where they attracted much attention for a period, 
and were extensively crossed with our native stock 

“Sketches of the multicaulis fever have been alré idy made, although with a point 
of view somewhat different from mine. See especially Brockett, Silk Industry in 
America, pp. 38-45. 
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in the cultiva \ legislative proposal, commonly de- 
nominated at “silk bill” and designed to promote ¢! 
raising of s subsidy to popular instruction upon t 
subject, had | nsideration by the national Congress fo 
two sessions, is finally brought to a vote and defeated, 
In the same M setts began granting premiums for the 
raising of mulbe nd the reeling of silk, in addition to giving 
a direct subsid Mansfield Silk Company. And shortly ther 
after the sta necticut, Maine, Vermont, New Jersey 
Pennsylvania, Geor Ohio, and Indiana passed laws which extended 
financial aid it nother to the domestic production of r 
silk. Thess be sure, were not passed until the mult 
caulis fever w inced ; but presumably they helped to protract 
the disease o ten it. The grant of premiums by loca 
agricultural t formation of various societies devoted 
especially to t »f silk-growing, and the launching of a fi 
silk-using co! M field Company, the Cheney enterprise, 
the New England $ ( pany, and others—also helped along t! 
excitement. 

The first 1 ee to be introduced into the United States, 
it is genera l, was set out in Baltimore during 1826 
Knowledge « t, however, spread quickly, assisted by dis- 
sertations u] ( 1 merits in the American Journal of Scie) 
and elsewher 332 a substantial beginning appears to have been 
made in mull nee McLane’s Report ot that vear mentions 
a plantation of 10,000 trees as far north as Dunbarton, New 
Hampshire. | t year, advertisements of the morus multicaulis 
became mort t igricultural papers of the time, and sor 
thing of the inticipations held by advocates of th 
mulberry cult - ound in a communication made in 1833 
to the Belvider { lo 1. New Jersey periodical : “Nurseries of 
mulberries ha planted in various parts of the country during 
the past year { tivation of the silk worm. Successful experi- 

Allen, Amer lustry, p. 7. $40,000 was to be appropriated to a certain 
M. Jean d’Homer establishment of a normal school of filature at 
Philadelphia whi i ly gratuitous instruction to 60 young men for two 
years in the det ng, dyeing, and manufacturing silk. M. d’Homergue was 
also to travel [ he country giving instructions along the same lines 
(Wyckoff, Silk M , } Inited States. p. 36.) 

*’The number whicl t this period were in a position to use any 
considerable quant is quite uncertain. Wyckoff (American Sill 
Manufacture, p} 3) give I t forty incorporations of silk-manufacturing 
concerns; but ist . ny f these enterprises actually came into sizable 
production is dif t te At least there is no indication that silk 
manufacturing ha launched upon any large scale. 

*"McLane’s Re} p. 742 
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ts in the growth and manufacture of silk have excited emulation, and 
ndividuals are reaping large profits by it. The time is probably not 
distant when silk will cease to be an article of importation.”” To be 
sure, notices such as this may in part have referred to the white mul- 
berry tree, a plant which had been employed for some time in the 
previous, negligible attempts at silk growing in this country. However, 
one finds little or no indication that high hopes ever centered upon 
this latter, and I am inclined to associate all immoderate statements 
about mulberry cultivation with the rapidly advancing morus multi- 
caulis. At least, evidence in the contemporary sheets indicates that 
by 1833 the fever centering on the new plant was fully under way. 

Thereafter the advance of the speculation was rapid. The agri- 
cultural papers teemed with notices of successful cultivation, the happy 
experiences of experimenters, and testimonials upon the tree’s ex- 
ceptional qualities. Within the year 1834 assertions were made: that 
“immense quantities of mulberry trees have been transplanted this 
spring’; that the results secured from the Chinese mulberry were 
“exceeding even the sanguine expectations of its friends”; and that 


the multicaulis was much to be preferred over the white mulberry in 
that it became fit for use fifty per cent sooner, would yield fifty per 
cent more food for the silk worm, was of a quality a third or fifty 
per cent better, and would withstand the cold weather in much more 
satisfactory fashion. And as the movement progressed, the alle- 
gations became more and more extravagant. While the production of 
the raw silk itself was asserted to be twice, if not thrice, as profitable 
as any other crop, the growing of mulberry trees was extolled in even 
higher terms. ‘“*Have you made up your mind,” urged the Farmer and 
Garden, “with regard to entering into the mulberry culture? If you 
have not, let no consideration defer you from it longer than the coming 
spring. A few dollars laid out in white mulberry seed and morus 
multicaulis cuttings ............ will lay the foundation of future 


“Quoted in the New England Farmer, vol. xii, p. 130 

“Northampton Courier, quoted in New England Farmer, vol. xiii, p. 85; Baltimore 
Farmer, quoted in New England Farmer, vol, xii, p. 389; New England Farmer, 
vol. xii, p. 348. Another glowing description of the Chinese mulberry said: “The 
plants which are growing from cuttings in this town are now from four to six feet in 
height and covered with foliage almost as large as cabbage leaves . The 
plant seems adapted by nature for the very use to which it is applied, the feeding 
of Silk Worms. It rarely exceeds ten feet in height, grows with rapid growth, and 
puts forth its immense leaves the moment the stem rises above the ground” (New 
England Farmer, vol. xiii, p. 85). 

However, it should be noted that the white mulberry tree was not wholly neglected 
in this speculative boom chiefly concentrated upon the morus multicaulis. The 
cultivation of the former spread, prices rose, etc. In short, experience with it 
moved in a general way with that of the latter, although the amplitude of the 
movement apparently was not so great 
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independenc n moderate circumstances to bea; 
in mind tl will clothe and educate hjs 
children; ar » to live sumptuously and lay by 
enough in te vy independent.” Again, as 
late as 1859, isen in the minds of some observers 
as to the so growers’ position, the Farmers’ 
Monthly Vis multicaulis fever,’ as it is called, 
is now D hest resul will tlow from it 
Many fo be made in the business of growing 
trees for sa ery unfit for any dealings who can 
cont! ) 

Fed upon . the multicaulis boom was not slow 
In expandi s action was, in fact, astounding. 
Before its « es planted and sold reached extra 
ordinary s spoke of 5,000, 10,000, or at most 
20.000 trees yr under single control. In 1837, 
however, 320 tised for sale on one page of th 
Silk Cultur ee sik manufacturers, had about 
200,000 tre n the vicinity of Burlington, New 
Jersev: in Baltimore, Maryland: 
and 3,000,00( wing on Price’s Grounds, Flushing, 
Long Island tion of the community unaffected. 
The poor { rullible person. Mr. 5S. V.S. Wilder, 
the New \¥ t out on his “very large farm” 
Hon. Daniel V 00 for his farm in Marshfield, Massa 
chusetts: anc ily prominent men are mentioned 
in connection The fever, too, spread over a large 
portion of tl ind seems to have been the original 
site of the s t| ement spread to the middle states, 
Virginia, G vy, and Tennessee. Apparently not 
all parts of 1 y disturbed, New England and the 
middl: states ost involved. 

+} VJ 

New Eng Ll; Farmers’ Cabinet, vol. ii, p. 9; Financial 
Rea vol Farmer, vol. xviii, 79. 

New Eng 292, and vol. xiv, p. 371. In 1838 it was 
reported that extending amongst all classes and 

iming Vi r daily reports of individuals who have 

made r I dollars and the storekeeper, 
farmer mec their useful employment into the grand 
specu 8] 

O1 gricu uch papers, noted in 1838 the “very 
remarkal pe n mulberry trees “under the plausible 
calculation t ! ecome suddenly the business of the whole 


population of ers’ Cabinet, vol. iii, p. 81). 
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But, in one way, the most surprising feature of the craze was not its 
broad sweep, but its duration. Especially astonishing is its long 
career—into the middle or latter part of 1839 when one considers 
the substantial lack of use for the article. The evidence of the amount 
of bounties paid by the several states upon silk produced within their 
respective boundaries indicates that no appreciable silk culture had 
actually come into being. In Massachusetts, a center of speculation 
in trees, only $71 was paid out in premiums in 1836, and less than 
$500 in 1839; in Ohio scarcely $70 in the latter year, while in 
Connecticut the bounty law was repealed in 1838, because the amount 
of silk raised was inconsiderable.” The silk mills were few and small; 
and besides they usually had their own nurseries of mulberry trees. 
And, finally, it was discovered, somewhat after the damage was done, 
hat particular conditions of labor not existent in this country were 
necessary for the profitable culture of silk in competition with French 
and Italian growers. The situation seems, however, to have escaped 
analysis for a number of years. Not until 1858 does a note of 
scepticism appear, when the Farmers’ Cabinet, another agricultural 
paper, remarks that “where all are planting and propagating trees to 
sell and none are purchasing to feed silk worms, the trade must soon 
come to a close.” And thereafter other periodicals joined from time 
to time in pointing out the unstable basis of the mulberry speculation. 

At last, in the middle of 1839, announcement was made by the New 
England Farmer that “the Morus Multicaulis speculation is now at 
an end, at least for the present. It is, in common parlance, flat upon 
its back; and whether it can be made to stand again of itself or be 
held up upon crutches remains to be seen. It has fallen suddenly like 
a tremendous Colossus, and it now lies sprawling with a good many 
under it who are crushed by its fall...... The country in many 
parts is covered with the Multicaulis almost as thickly as most wheat 
stubbles are covered with the Roman wormwood; and prices have gone 
down next to the point of giving away.” Multicaulis had become, as 


one W riter put it, *“multidoloris.” And not least sad Was the case of 


the gentlemen who, as the market was sagging in the East, shipped 


*New England Farmer, vol. xxi, p. 60; Allen, American Silk Industry, pp. 15, 21. 

*Farmers’ Monthly Visitor, 1839, p. 149. 

”“Farmers’ Cabinet, vol. iii, p. 82. The writer goes on to remark that mulberry 
trees “are so easily and rapidly propagated that if no speculation existed and the 
demand was confined, as it ought to be, to the silk grower they could be purchased 
at one-fiftieth of the present prices.” 

“New England Farmer, vol. xviii, p. 170. The course of prices in general 
substantiates this account. Beginning with a common figure of 25 cents per young 
tree, the price rose with some speed to a level in 1839 of $1 to $1.25 apiece, only to 
fall before the end of that year to a nominal figure of 2 cents or 4 cents each. 

*Cultivator, vol. ix, p. 98. 
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a cargo of yo red by sca and river from New 
York to India sel, to be sure, was notably unsea 
worthy, but b it survived the voyage and arrived 
in New Orleat then perforce transhipped and con 
veyed up the t last they did reach Indiana, they 
could not be g1 

While the m yteworthy as a case of speculation 
with a peculiai il value in the commodity concerned, 
the “Berkshire 1 at about the same period supplies an 
instance of “‘a was “run into the ground,” at least 
for the time b 1 valuation of its qualities— in this 
respect parall of the merino mania of earlier date. 
The Berkshire been known as a particularly high 
grade bacon-p1 ms to be no doubt that the animal, 
at the time of it ntroduction into this country—1833 
on—was supe} t to most, of the swine then being kept 
by American f y not without important connection 
with the boon Berkshire breed was the increased 
importance of th is a producer and exporter of pork 
products, incl 

Although B to be imported in substantial numbers 
after 1833, af lapse before the breed became generally 
known throug! \t last, not until 1838-1841 was there 
evidence of s} During those years, however, the fever was 
a conspicuous { ral life in many parts of the country; 
and prices oO thy re ached extraordinary heights, 
especially for t tion. Individual pigs were reported 
sold for $50 to $ vy months old, changed hands at $150; 
and the top } pair of animals is quoted.” And th 
not unusual p! it in an appearance: “unprincipled 
persons” were a sing up at a low rate pigs that had 
been bred in to destroy completely their size and 
constitution, a nd spurious animals,” and of “palming 
these creatures 

Apparently 1 speculation was reached about 1841, 
when the hog w l of the ascendant.”” And the collapse 
of the boom w n the case of the merino sheep, by a 

8Brockett, Silk p. 40 

‘Just how the p with the “enormous Hogs” spoken of by 
the New Englan neertain. I have not discovered the identity 


of the latter anir 


‘Cultivator, vé Monthly Visitor, 1839, p. 18 and 1841, p. 104. 
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prejudice against the animals, which, as Coburn suggests, seriously 
" tarded further progress in establishing the useful breed.” Scepticism 
was voiced in 1844 whether the Berkshires “were on the whole any 
mprovement on some of the New England breeds,” although it was 
admitted that their introduction had served a highly beneficial end 
“as they have almost wholly swept from the earth a race of vandal 
swine.” Yet, as already intimated, the Berkshires had sufficient 
real merit to outlive this temporary prejudice; in 1875 the American 
Berkshire Association was organized; and the breed has since enjoyed 
a firm reputation among swine growers in this country. 

But other speculations of this hectic period 1830-1842 deserve 
passing comment. Broom corn came in about 1835—a species of 
corn of which the seed-head or panicle could be used for the manu 
facture of brooms and brushes. Standing brush in certain localities 
commanded prices of $50, $80, and even $100 per acre: and the 
Northampton Courier announced in 1836 that “from appearances 
little else will be seen in the meadows (of that region) the coming 
spring.” The Chinese tree corn was also the subject of much specu 
lation a few years later, 1839 to 1841. Concerning the real worth of 
this plant opinions differed widely, it being denounced by some as “an 
abominable humbug” or as “a great natural curiosity, but not pro- 
ductive,” but being defended by other writers as “a valuable and prolific 
worthy the attention of the farmer.” At any rate, 
the ears of this corn sold for a year or two around 25 cents apiece 
for seed purposes, and then the whole matter dropped out of sight. 
Thirdly, the lowly tuber became the means of playing upon the restless 
spirit of the American farmer. In 1838 a potato of extraordinary 
productiveness, the Rohan potato, began to be mentioned. Plantings 
from a single Rohan potato, it was said, yielded 50 pounds; 12 pounds 
of seed gave 525 pounds of product; or, as stated by the writer already 
quoted, each Rohan “was as big as a Bible, and could be cut into 
twenty pieces, and each piece would plant a hill, and every hill would 


yield a bushel Prices of the tubers rose, and the demand for them, 


according to one writer, could not be set within “any conjectural 
limits.” And then followed the inevitable denouement: in less than two 

*Coburn, Swine in America, p. 47, and Swine Husbandry, p. 43 

“Prairie Farmer, vol. iv, p. 58. 

“New England Farmer, vol. xiv, p. 84, and vol. xv, p. 69. 

“Quoted in New England Farmer, vol. xiv, p, 317. 

“Cultivator, vol. vi, p. 151 and 184; New England Farmer, vol. xviii, p. 214. The 
Yankee Farmer, still another agricultural journal, affirmed that “the China Corn is 
a complete deception practiced upon the credulous and confiding public” (New 
England Farmer, vol. xviii, p. 215) 

“Cultivator, vol. iv, p. 142; vol. v, p. 162; vol. vi, p. 182, 183; Prairie Farmer, 
vol. v, p. 167. 

“Cultivator, vol. v, p. 187. 
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vears ¢ Ri las “neither good to eat nor as pro 
ductin nother disillusioned farmer wrote: 
“In mv ca s vear (1840), I place the Rohan 
potato at t r has taken so extensively, it js 
important t d be promptly understood.. . 

My Tree Corr ince in a hurry, but the Rohan 
potato has | yntest.” The yield was grievously 
disap} ointing few.’ and the quality thereof 
abominable.” o these three more notable cases, 
the excitement attempts to grow sugar-beets 
in this period, s concerne d with the introduction 
of Dutton « > in, California, and Santa Fe or 
Osage wheat, of cotton seed” said to be “selling 
in Alabama at pparent that no era in American 
agricultural | of 18380-1842 as one of stupendous 
specu ition 

The last | to devote attention, the only other 
one of signif , is the so-called “then fever” which 
afflicted this « 1850 to 1854 or 1855. In som 
wavs it wa t n anv of its predecessors. For 
one tl ne, Oo CYTAZes, the experiences with 
which should, » some immunity against such 
diseases among country. Again, this fever 
apparently than most of those already 
mentioned \ ted a virulence hardly equaled even 
by the merino : ize of earlier date. 

The import of hen and the domestic breeding 

OOultivat Farmer. vol. v. p. 167. 

“New England nd vol. xix, p. 253; Cultivator, vol. v, 
pp. 46, 59, 75 and rie Farmer, vol. v, p. 167. A comment about 
whea n t 2 nstructive: “Farmers, remember the 
Huml ld rs of our agricultural papers are aware 
that a new whe r Osage wheat has been introduced into 
South Carolina, of ears on a stalk, and that it is gelling 
rapid t S54 I every reason to believe that this 
wheat nothing ptian wheat. It many times has appeared 
in th United S t names of Egyptian, Wild Goose, etc., 
but ha lwa) character for a valuable wheat. That 
veteran in Agri Baltimore, says of it: ‘During the twenty 
years of my agi vheat has been presented to my notice at 
least twent tir 

A wheat know r grown in Manitoba, Canada, when David 
Fife settled the the last century, It had come into use 
there, says Bull 213), “largely owing to the fact that those 
who d it as rticularly fitted to survive the rigors of 
1 Canadian w nt failed frequently to substantiate. 
Apparent pre ilities on the part of new crops were 


not confined to tl 
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of poultry were by no means unknown phenomena in preceding decades. 
The Indian Games, the Leghorn from Italy, and the English-bred 
Dorkings and Scotch Grays had been brought into the country before 
1850; and the barred Plymouth Rocks had been set up as a distinct 
American type by that time.” To be sure, the culture of fowls had 
been pretty well confined to the eastern states, and particularly to New 
England as the names of breeds such as Plymouth Rock and Rhode 
Island Reds indicate. In the West the conditions revealed by the 
Prairie Farmer in 1850 were probably true: “Until quite ree ntly the 
breeding and rearing of poultry in this section of the country 
is been considered too insignificant an article of stock to requir 


any or very little notice.” 


Yet, curiously enough, it was in the more sophisticated Kast that 


the hen fever first broke out, and, more concretely still, in the sup 
posedly sedate city of Boston. There the first Exhibition of Fancy 
Poultry ever held in the United States took place in November, 1849, 
at the Public Garden, Boston. Shortly thereafter a New England 
Society for the Improvement of Domestic Poultry was organized at 


a meeting, in the legislative hall of the State House, Boston, of certain 


interested parties, quizzically described by Burnham as “a very goodly 


company of savans (sic), honest farmers, amateurs, poulterers, doctors, 


lawvers, flats, fanciers and humbugs of one kind or another.” And 


1g 
then popular excitement began to spread rapidly. 

Poultry shows were held semi-annually in Boston for the next 
few years, at which the quantity of exhibits and the amount of public 
attendance were peculiarly great. ‘The exhibition of November, 1849, 
above mentioned, had been of notable size. It had lasted three days, 


fowls to the number of over 3,000 had been displayed and interested 


spectators had been attracted in some such throng as eight or ten 
thousand. But in the next year even these figures were exceeded, 
when at the fall show about 12,000 birds were exhibited and fully 
20,000 persons came to view the mammoth sp ctacle.” Such proceedings 
not unnaturally provoked the West to mirth. Commenting on the latter 


“Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture, vol. iii, pp. 529, 566-568 “The Plymouth 
Rock Fowls are a breed originated, we believe, by Dr. Bennett, a celebrated hen 
fancier at or near Boston” (Prairie Farmer, vol. x, p. 88 

“Prairie Farmer, vol. x, p. 222. 


“George P. Burnham, The History of the Hen-Fever, 1855, p. 14 rhis relatively 


rare volume, which bears the sub-title of A Humorous Record, is among my 
treasured possessions. Besides being a substantially accurate account of this 
interesting speculation, it is a delightful psychological study of human frailties 
done in a detached but kindly and truly humorous manner. The book is dedicated 


“To the Amateurs, Fanciers, and Breeders of Poultry, the Successful and Un 
fortunate Dealers, throughout the United States, and the Victims of Misplaced 
Confidence in the Hen Trade 


“Prairie Farmer, vol. x, p. 35 and vol. xi, p. 42; Burnham, op. cit., pp. 52-53, 58-59. 
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show, the Prai 1: The Boston people have no equals 
in the way of al Who shall say that hens are not a 
source of muc] that Boston has demonstrated the fact? 
We hop they Wl i t r chicken manifestations and succeed 
beyond measure 1 it $3 per dozen and hens at $10 a pair 
to each other. It yr them !?”” 

But unfortunately ther parts of the country, the fever was 
not confined to B n to the New England area. Agri 
cultural papers ¢ gh the country became more and mor 
interested in po n 1851, the Prairie Farmer admitted 
that “the fowl | tly attracting considerable attention 
here and there thro North West,” and in 1852 a poultry show 
was held in Cine vs of the latter event, an eastern 
agricultural jour Cult or, seemed to take delight in noting 
that apparently “*t n Fever’ has commenced its ravages among 
the Buckeyes.” B s of “an excellent Southern trade” 
in breeding sto« irge shipments of fowls to the West and 
“to Charleston, A 2, M , New Orleans, etc., where the fever 
broke out furiou til 1, without abatement, for three years 
or more.” Ind onable and conservative account of 
the whole episod n after the final collapse, makes particular 
point of the wides nee of the distemper. “It ran over the 
whole empire (of t | States), and seems to have been as acutely 
felt by the men of |] 1 as by those of New England;” and “on 
the American ¢c Passamaquoddy Bay to Texas, every- 
body was more o | with the curious, inexplicable, bewitching 
desire to possess tf of (the new ) foreign fowls.” 

The types of | ittracted most attention were, in fact, of 
rather recent importat ibroad,—Cochin-Chinas and Shanghais. 
These were birds « build than domestic poultry of that period, 
and current com) upon the exceptional size of these Chinese 
varieties. Burnl 1 cartoon of a half-grown pullet peeking 
into the top of a barrel! Neither the Cochin-Chinas nor 
Shanghais wer wn before 1850, at least in the New 
England region; but y a general interest was awakened, possibly 
not without som r on the part of a few Boston fanciers 
including Mr. B nd 1 people came to see extraordinary 
merit in the new | ls which, at least on the male side, were 
reported to “look d Dutch Weathercocks along the Hudson 


"Prairie Farmer 


“Prairie Farmer 83; Cultivator, vol. ix, new series, p. 122. 
“Burnham, op. ci | 
“Hunt's Merchan u 18 pp. 383-385. 
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had sat for their portraits.” Burnham writes as if one might 
differentiate at least two phases of the fever, with a possible inter- 
nediate phase between the first and second major actions. “For a 
time,” he says, “bubble number one, the Cochin-Chinas, prevailed. 
The eggs of these fowls sold at a dollar each, for a long period. Then 
eame the Shanghais, of different colors—as the yellow, the white, 
the buff, or the black—and took their turn. Many thousands of these 
were disposed of, at round rates ...... And, finally, came the Grey 
Shanghais, or ‘Chittagongs,’ or ‘Brahmas,’ as they were differently 
termed; and this proved bubble number two, in earnest.” But to a 
reader of the contemporary agricultural papers, it seems impossible 
to draw such distinctions. Cochin-Chinas, Shanghais, Chittagongs, 
Yorkings, Spanish, Boobies, and others, in their various colors and 
types, seem all jumbled in one mad speculation. 

With respect to no previous craze is the general spirit of extravagant 
pretensions for the new article, nor the capacity of the fever to infect 
ill classes of the community more striking. An ex-Congressman from 
Pennsylvania is credited with the engaging sentiment that “next to a 
beautiful woman and an honest farmer, I deem a Shanghai cock the 
noblest work of God; while the commentator, after the boom was 
over, asserted “that judging from the extravagance of their language,” 
some of the “hen speculators...... must have expected the appearance 
of a breed that should be found equal to laying eggs by the dozen on 
demand.” And undoubtedly men of all walks of life were drawn into 
the dance of exaggerated hopes. It is sure that men like Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, and the Governor of Massachusetts were interested in 
poultry at that time; and possibly Bunrham’s characterization is true 
that “never in the history of modern ‘bubbles’ .... did any mania 
exceed in ridiculousness or ludicrousness, or surpass in the number of 
its victims this inexplicable humbug, the ‘hen fever’.” 

The series of manias of which general descriptions have been given 
above deserves consideration as a whole from at least two points of 
view: if possible, the reasons for their occurrence in such number and 
such virulence in the United States; and, secondly, the advantage, if 
any, that came to the country by reason of its experience with them. 
As to the first matter: account must be taken of the newness and 
shifting character of American agriculture. Domestic farmers were 

Prairie Farmer, vol. xi, p. 583. 

“Burnham, op. cit., p. 161. Elsewhere the importations of this period are divided 
upon a somewhat different basis, when “the stocky eastern types are spoken of as 
“the Brahmas, from the Brahmapootra River (in Bengal), and the Cochins from 
Shanghai, China” (Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture, vol. iii, p. 529) 

“Burnham, op. cit., p. 47. 

Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, 1855, p. 583 

“Burnham, op. cit., p. 21. 
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bv no means s to the potentialities of the American 
soil. climate imple, the farmers of an older 
country such . Who could say with surety that 
the physical a ( litions would not be favorable to thi 
cultivation of R n potatoes, or silk? Cotton had 
grown from a o one of outstanding importance 
within a few d ss had been made with the growing 
and marketing \' vould success not crown the propa 
gation of thes Moreover, as transportation facilities 
improved, esp tion facilities which opened up new 

reas of the w farmers of the East were incited or 
compe lled to | ys that they could raise profitably In 
the face of tl n from Ohio and Indiana. Possibly, 
too, the dech inufacture which accompanied th 
growing domina factory production, set labor free in 
the rural dist yuld look with particular favor upon 
the cultivation ol Berkshire hogs, broom corn, or hens, 
which would b ng communities. 

It is notewo crazes above discussed appeared in 
the United St ive been identified as periods of 
general upswil merino mania came when domestic 
industry was st lislocated commercial conditions of the 
Embargo and N ;, and the Sa: ony craze when business 
was moving to 1825. Then, the sundry speculations 
of the thirties with the upward movement of prices 
and trade whic 1 a culmination in 1837 and more 
particularly fo d a final turning point in 1839. 
These manias f s, Berkshire hogs, and the like may 
be viewed as tl t of that broad speculative develop- 
ment which im is, canals, railroads, and banks in its 
toils. And, fir * raged when, after the gold dis- 
coveries of 1849 lume of business moved upward to a 
crisis in 1857. lation is not complete between these 
agricultural ma neral business situation, it is significant 
that the decad ind the forties, which on the whole wers 
periods of quiet \ can business, were also periods when 
agricultural mar wholly lacking. 

The questio1 ige to the country from these various 
crop speculati ilt to answer. In so far as these 
phenomena are ral phases of general business cycles, 
it would, of co place to discuss their advantage or dis- 
advantage heré H +, there are certain more definite elements 


in the problem w y properly be touched upon in this connection. 
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For instance, one may upon r flection guard against putting too much 


While 


phasis upon the losses incurred by the farmers of the na 
some cases, e. g., the multicaulis craze, or hen fever, the bursting of 


ne bubble could hardly have avoided a serious damage to many culti- 


vators, in others the amount of loss probably was not considerablk in 
individual incidence. Thus, with relation to one of the least important 
speculations, a contributor to one agricultural journal which was 


nelined to minimize the evil said: “After all, what does it amount to? 


Very few purchased or planted more than one ear, which cost twenty 


five cents! It was an experiment and in most cases a failure. Let it 
v0 and pocket the loss.. ; I have not heard of any failures on 
account of the loss of a crop of Chinese Tree Corn.” On the other 


hand, some permanent good unquestionably arose from the temporarily 
excessive propagation of or overemphasis upon a particular plant or 
animal. Widespread knowledge of the merino sheep flowed directly 
rom the mania episode of 1807 to 1815. Despite the subsequent 
reaction, flocks of fine-wooled sheep persisted, especially in Vermont 
and in certain sections of New York State: and the country has sine 


not lacked some domestic production of high-grade staple. Broom 


corn is still a significant production in particular areas of the West; 
the Berkshire hog, as alre ady intimated, came ultimately to a high 
place among American swine; and domestic poultry undoubtedly was 
improved by the introduction of the Asiatic breeds. Buff Cochins hav 
become an important species in their own right, while various types of 
American origin, such as the Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes, have 
been increased in breadth and weight through infusion of blood from 
the “monstrous” Cochin-Chinas, Shanghais, and Brahmas. All in all, 
perhaps the advance of domestic agriculture, as far as variety of 
production is concerned, was appreciably hastened by the broad 
publicity to which the articles or animals were subjected as an 
incidental feature of the several fevers in the period before the Civil 
War. 
Artuur H. Cote. 
Harvard University. 


“Cultivator, vol. vii, p. 89. 
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developm«e nt of the livestock and meat 
is been exercised by water transpor 
1 canals. From colonial days until th 
determined the regions of commercial 
cation of packing plants and the direction 
While cattle and hogs in great numbers 


various roads and trails, most of t] 
d its products to consumers was either 
llages and towns scattered throughout 
Oo terstate and foreign commerce over the great 


of canals which were developed in thi 


early nineteent 


Previous 
water-borne t 


Atlantic 
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ind meats was naturally confined to t! 
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R However, to the markets of this period 
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part being driven by land. 
The Erie Canal 


Erie Canal the long-haul, water-borne meat 
ind significance. This canal, though 
ving route, did have considerable 
pel istern market for certain meat products of 
\ Chicago began to be a packing center, the 
regularly routed by Detroit, Buffalo, 
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N , through the Great Lakes and the New York 
| be divided into three distinct sections: 


R \ vy, from the mouth of the Mohawk to th« 


the Hudson to Utica, where the canal 


ntry from Utica to Lake Erie. 

. decided effect on agriculture and stock 
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ent, as progress in conditions in th 
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The invention of the steamboat and its successful use on the Ohio and 
Mississippi River systems, which was assured by 1817. (2) The ex- 
tension of cotton culture to the Southwest. 

The effect of these two events upon the northern states has not 
been generally recognized. Nevertheless it was the astounding south 
western movement of cotton culture and of the steamboat which 
enabled the Southwest to be reached, gave the northern states their 
first important market, and thus supplied the one remaining requisite 
to their economic development. The spread of cotton and sugar 
culture into the southern part of the Mississippi Valley led to a 
division of labor between the planters of the south and the farmers of 
the north, and gave rise to an important trade in agricultural products 
upon the western rivers of much the same character as that which went 
up and down the Atlantic Coast during the colonial times between the 
northern colonies and the West Indies. By 1830 it had become so great 
that during the nullification troubles a proposal was made to influence 
the northwestern states to repeal the tariff act by prohibiting the 
introduction of hogs, beef cattle, bacon, etc., into the slave states from 


the North. 
The Canals of the Central States 


While this early river trade was growing, there was being developed in 
Ohio and other mid-west states, a network of canals which acted as 
feeders both to the Ohio River and Mississippi River systems and to 
the Great Lakes and Erie Canal. The most important works were to 
connect the lakes with the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, while the rest 
were either branches of the main lines, or shorter lines designed to 
connect the interior of the states with the lakes or the rivers. Some 
of these more important internal transportation improvements in the 
East and Middle West were: 


1) The Miami Canal from Cincinnati to Dayton, later extended to Toledo. 

2) The Muskingum River which was made navigable from its mouth at 
the junction with the Ohio River to Dresden. 

(3) Two canals extending eastward from the Ohio Canal to connect with 
the canal system of Pennsylvania. 

(4) A canal through western Pennsylvania from Beaver on the Ohio 
River to Erie on Lake Erie. 

(5) The Wabash Canal was projected in western Ohio from the Miami 
to the navigable waters of the Wabash, connecting Lake Erie and 
the Ohio River by a fourth route, known as the Wabash Trade Route. 

(6) The Illinois and Michigan Canal from Chicago to the Illinois River 

connecting the Great Lakes and the most western river systems. 


Smaller canals were: 


(1) The Whitewater, which ran north from the Ohio River to the National 
Road in Eastern Indiana. 
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to New Orleans. Of the exports of beef from Cincinnati in 1851, 


hout the time of the ec letion of the Eri Railroad, and 27 vears 


ifter the opening of the Erie Canal, 97 per cent went down the river 
ty New Orleans and only 2 per cent north to Lal Erie and the Eri 
Canal. Of lard, 83 per cent went down the Ohio and Mississippi and 

9 per cent to Lake Erie. Of pork and bacon, 79 per cent was 
shipped to New Orleans and 5 per cent east via the lake. A very 
small amount went up the Ohio River to Pittsburgh, the first large 


manufacturing city to develop away from the sea 


| The freight rates quoted on pork in this trade are given in the 
accompanying table: 
| MontTuHiy QvoratTions oF River Freigur Rates on Pork, CiInciInNATI TO 
New Orveans 1849-1853 

| Packing season Freight Rate per Bbl 

| 1848-1849 S0.40—S0.75 
1849-1850. 25 S75 
1850-1851 10 on 
1851-1852 35 1.00 
1852-1853 5 1.00 


One reason for the southern rather than northern movement of 


provisions was that the livestock was slaughtered in the autumn, too 


late to have the products go forward via canal before the ice closed in. 
Furthermore, corn was grown chiefly in the southern part of the state; 
and feeding and trading naturally developed there. Live animals were 
never moved either on the Ohio or on the New York canals; but the 
provision trade, which later developed so enormous a traffic for the 
railroads running to the seaboard, was wholly the creation of the early 
canal and river traffic. 

Of the total Ohio trade, two-thirds of the wheat went out by the Erie 
Canal, while of provisions and corn, ninetecen-twentieths went to New 
Orleans. But after 1852, with the competition ol roads and railroads 
and the coming of the refrigerator car, both the trade by the Erie 


Canal and the pork and bacon trade down the river declined greatly. 


The Ohio Rive r Trad 


} 


In the growth of the American provision trade the Ohio River with 
its tributaries—the Monongahela, Allegheny, Muskingum and Wabash 
played a vital role. Along this course of empire, whose original 
Indian name Oyo (Ohio) was translated by the French as La Bell 
Riviére, were carried most of the products of the early Middle West, 
through the four stages of river navigation history: viz., those of the 


canoe, keelboat and flatboat, brig or sailing vessel, and the steamboat. 
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The booming t latter marked the swift advance of cities suc} 
as Pittsburgh, ( nd Louisville, and the amazing increase jp 
traffic of whic! formed such a great part. 

The growth nati into a meat packing center was rapid, 
until it was a | that, “It was Cincinnati which originated and 
perfected the packs 15 bushels of corn into a pig, packs 
that pig into a nd sends him over the mountains and over th 
ocean to feed ma This was logical. Since Cincinnati was th 
center of steaml ding, it was the natural port to which goods 
from the east O1 ned, and the place through which the exports 
of Kentucky ind U flowed. 

Of the eight mmodities of western produce, pork, bacon, 
ham, lard, beef vhiskey, cheese and butter, it would seem that 
Cincinnati ship} than one-half of the receipts at New Orleans. 
In 1844 the f pork products shipped to New Orleans was 
$2,795,676. 

Following t of Cincinnati packing, the development of the 
agricultural f the western region which cheapened the cost 
of producing | stimulated production, and the rising demand 
from the sout | eastern markets, pork packing was naturally 
begun at oth tern towns more or less directly in touch with river 
navigation, e. g., | lle, Kentucky. 

In the forties t mn demand for lard became much greater than 
ever. The lard Cincinnati was exported in packages for the 
Havana market , besides being extensively used for cooking as 
in the United Stat t served as a substitute for butter. It was also 
shipped to the A markets for local use, as well as for export to 
England and F: ther as true lard or as lard oil. An impetus was 
given to this latt ethod of processing by the great discovery about 
this time that lamp oil could be extracted from hog lard. 

The Ohio Ri ovision trade owed a good deal to the fact that the 
Ohio is a part of Mississippi River system. The trade which grew 
up on this rive tem became great long before any statistics were 
kept, which wa y after 1812 when steamboats came into fashion. 
Even then for 1 vears the less efficient river craft held their own. 
For this trade th New Orleans there was evolved a peculiar type of 
river craft, broa | flat, capable of carrying 100 tons when drawing 
only 4 feet and pa draft of 214 feet when empty. These flatboats 
not only persisted, but increased in numbers and capacity, and finally 


attained a size of 150 feet by 24 feet carrying 300 tons, and flourished 
until the Civil War In 1845 the flatboat tonnage was 620,000 tons 
and the steamboat tonnage 1,262,000 tons. In 1859 the steamboat 
arrivals at New Orleans from Ohio were but 1,500 out of the total of 
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1.000. Steamboats, however, rapidly increased in number from 20 
‘n 1819, to 200 in 1829, 450 in 1842, and 1,200 in 1848. The value 
of products at New Orleans increased from $8,700,000 in 1816 to 
£26,000,000 in 1830; $50,000,000 in 1841, and $185,000,000 in 1860. 
Of this trade during the period 1816-1820 some 61 per cent was farm 
product of the Northwest. By 1860 the value of all products received 
at New Orleans had risen to 28 per cent of the total Mississippi River 
trade, an increase which was reflected in the steady growth of the 
river towns already mentioned. 

The contemporary description of this early traffic on th Mississippi, 
which follows, is very vivid: 

At every village we find from 10 to 20 flat bottomed boats which besides 
corn in the ear, pork, bacon, flour, whiskey, cattle and fowls, have an 
assortment of notions from Cincinnati and other places, corn brooms, 
cabinet furniture, cider, apples, plows, cordage, ete. Any enterprising 
man who could build a “flat” bought up the crops and started out. Apples 
and potatoes were the staple through freight. Goods for peddling were 
cider, cheese, pork, bacon, cabbage and apple and peach brandy 

At New Madrid are seen in one place boats loaded with planks from the 
pine forests of the southwestern part of New York. In another quarter 
there are the Yankee notions of Ohio; from Kentucky, flour, pork, whiskey, 
hemp, tobacco, bagging and bale rope; from Tennessee, the same articles 
plus cotton; from Missouri and Illinois, cattle and horses; the same articles 
as from Ohio, plus lead from Missouri. These come from thousands of 
miles apart and have floated to a common point of union. The surfaces of 
the boats cover some acres. Dunghill fowls are fluttering over the roofs. 
The hogs utter their cries. The cattle low. The horses trample as in their 
stables. The hands travel about from boat to boat, make inquiries and 
acquaintances. The fleet unites once more at Natchez or New Orleans, 
and though the hands live on the same river, they may perhaps never meet 
each other again on earth.’ 


Water Routes and the Rise of Illinois Packing 


The decline of the water trade was originally based on the severe 
competition between the river and Great Lakes routes, as agricultural 
production and livestock processing pushed westward. The focal 
point of the later provision trade was the Illinois country, and 
especially Chicago. Here, as elsewhere in the early western country, 
the first packing-houses were built beside rivers. After 1820 beef and 
pork were abundant in this region and facilitated meat packing growth. 
For example, at a vantage point on the Mississippi River was Alton- 
a natural market for livestock and provisions. St. Louis also became 
an important packing center and after 1839 exported beef and pork 

*F. H. Dixon, Traffic History of the Mississippi River System; National Waterways 
Commission, Doc. no. 11, Deec., 1909, pp. 13, 14, quoting Levi Woodbury; and 


C. Flint, Last Ten Years, pp. 103-5, quoted in K. Coman, /ndustrial Beginnings of 
the Far West, vol. ii, pp. 58-9. 
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products. G f pork were brought down the Illinois 
River in bulk being cleaned, was simply split into two 


parts from i red in that form. Several cords of the 


resulting po 1 at one time on the levee by the river, 
At Chicago, f 4 early packer, Gurdon S. Hubbard, 
collected hogs 1 wide and stored them on the river front 
where, becaus« the inhabitants or the esteem in which 
Hubbard was ses would not be molested although they 
remained in tl 

With the Chicago and Michigan canal and th 
operation of 1 ( oad which radiated from Chicago after 
1850, several ce, of which the more important were: 

(1) Prices Illinois River had come up to the prices 
paid at Chicag eedily caused a large decrease in business 
at the smalle: cl f basis of existence was found in the 
fact that they wv e hogs at a lower rate than was current 
at the larger ] ts, from those farmers who did not desire to 
drive their he: ta \ correspondingly large increase is to 
be noted at ( P ind Quincy. Beardstown held its lead by 
a narrow mat 1-52, when both Chicago and Peoria packed 
more hogs. <A vers were the main channels for carrying 
merchandise and Beardstown could compete successfully with 
any packing [llinois. But the dominance of Chicago came 
with the rail: ind banished forever the supremacy of Beards- 
town and oth ts in pork-packing circles. 

(2) The ] nts in the large cities had so many other 
advantages o the little river towns that it was a foregone 
conclusion t] olution of the problem of transportation, 
the livestock we nt to the more advantageous market in the 
city, while the bus f packing in the smaller places would languish. 
This was the il effect on the packing industry of the coming of 


the railroads. 


Routes to the Northwest 


Upon the 0] ountry about the upper Mississippi River, 
which did not bes ictive scale until 1845, a considerable trade 
developed. ‘I f teamboat to ascend the upper Mississippi 
reached Fort § ir St. Paul in 1813, but until 1845 there were 
few arrivals l trade most of the boats were built in Ohio, and 
they often paid ves in two years. The three principal 
trading points ibove St. Louis were Rock Island, Galena, 
and Prairie du Burlington, Dubuque, Davenport, and Quincy 


all began as rive1 nections 


nber 
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Though never of equal trade importance with other rivers of com 
rable size, the Missouri River was the trade | chway to the Northwest 


Its empire was enormous; for, starting on the great divide in Montana, 
‘++ comes diagonally across South Dakota, serves as a boundary between 


Nebraska and Iowa, cuts off the northeast corner of Kansas, breaks 
through the middle of Missouri and tumbles finally into the Mississippi 
at St. Louis, having grown by then to be the largest river in the United 
States. But, apart from the pioneer trade, the Missouri had no 
opportunity to develop a large trafic, as its coun ry was ope ned not 


long before the advent of the railroad in the Northwest. 


Rail Competition and River Commer 


All through the West, indeed. the appe aranc ot ra lroads initiated 


the decline of river commerce. Western railroad building was getting 


under way between 1840 and 1850. At first railroads were merely 
short lines connecting interior communities with waterways. They 


supplemented rather than competed with waterway facilities. 


However, in the decade previous to the Civil War, the railroads 
} 


with their through lines from Chicago to New York and connections 


with the Mississippi and the Ohio Rivers, had already begun to draw 
traffic eastward and to diminish the river commerce to New Orleans 


in northern products. As an illustration of this, in 1854-1859, western 


produce at New Orleans was only 18 per cent of the receipts, compared 


to 61 per cent in the early vears, although 1859-60 was 4 best season 
on the river for New Orleans. Even the western produce which did 
move south was mostly for local consumption and not for export. 

This post-Civil War decline in the Mississippi River trade became 
very rapid in the thirty vears follow ing that conflict, a decline indicated 
very clearly by the accompanying table of receipts of western products 


at New Orleans. 


Recerpts oF Western Propucts at New 


1856 ISS6 
Beef (lbs. ) 1.177.700 126,546 
Bacon and Hams 3,846,150 149,481 
Pork 4,675,900 801,588 


Lard . “ 20.066.901 347.196 


The trade of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers had been tapped at 


many points. Produce formerly sent to New Orleans by flatboat from 
the Upper Tennessee, was later carried by rail to ¢ harleston, Savannah 
and other seaboard cities. The receipts at New Orleans from northern 
Alabama were less in 1860 than in 1845, though that section wa 


steadily more prosperous. At Cincinnati a good part of the trade 
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which had gor O now went to Pittsburgh by river, or by 
canal to Tole by lake and canal or railroad to the 
seaboard, or t t extent “all rail.” At Davenport, Iowa, 
the first bridg Mississippi was built in 1857; and that 
place received nt to the East what pork, wool and flour 
came from the W\ 

The Ohio R id been the first to develop its waterways; 
and it was the f nfluenced by the railroads. By 1875 the 
four leading ea t trunk lines with western connections at 
Chicago, St. L le and Cincinnati, had become the important 
commercial his d greatly influenced the course of trade in 
the states sout nd the Missouri. The commercial centers 
of this region were St. Louis, Louisville and Cincinnati, in 
competition w s of Mobile, New Orleans and Galveston. 
By 1880 Cin futility of waterways and completed the 
Cincinnati and $ R id to Chattanooga. 

The gradua the river traffic by the railroads can be 
well illustrated mercial development of Cincinnati. The 
trade of that cit bout 1860 was chiefly dependent upon the 
Ohio River ar tions, except that portion of its products 
which went nort il and the lakes. The outbreak of the war 
arrested the cc nnati; and the diversion of traffic to the 
railroads not « Louisville and St. Louis more active competitors 
of Cincinnati but also brought Chicago into the packing 
field as a pow: Che river trade was inactive from 1861-1872, 
the down river t v Louisville being limited by the capacity of 
the Louisville i? nd Canal, which admitted only boats of a 
maximum cap 600 to 700 tons. In that year, however, the 

PRIN rs By River rrom Cincinnati 1855-1905 


1855 1905 


Fresh meats (lb 11,400 
Beef (tierces) i Lard (kegs) ........ 
Grease (bbls.) 873,054 ..... 
Hides (number 1,4 ,628 Pork and Bacon 
Hides (lbs.) +4 (hghd.) 42,469 ..... 
Horses (head) 1,384 Pork and Bacon 
Hogs (head) 31 (tierces ) 
Hog Products Pork and Bacon 
Bacon (lbs.) 14.215 206.376 
Hams (lbs.) 310 Pork and Bacon 
Loose (lbs 40,900 Lard oil (bbls.) ..... 43,595 ...... 
In boxes 1,056,500 Leather (bundles) ........ 2,170 
Sheep (head) ....... 1,650 651 


Wool (bales) ....... 6,435 603 
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enlarged canal was completed. Two years later the tolls were reduced, 
and in 1880 abolished altogether. These improvements made possible 
the employment of boats of 1700 tons upon an unimpeded river and gave 
some impulse to river commerce. But so rapidly did traffic on the Ohio 
decline that by 1887 there was but one regular steamboat line between 
New Orleans and Cincinnati north; only a few boats ran from New 
Orleans to the Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers: and there was no 
regular Louisville boat. 

In similar fashion the upper Mississippi River trade gave way to 
railroads which paralleled it. Lines were extended from Chicago and 
Milwaukee directly to Minnesota and Wisconsin river points. Mor 
over, the railroads tapping the river at so many points served as 
efficient distributing agencies for traffic brought down the river by 
steamship; and this had its influence in the destruction of through river 
trade. For example, of the southbound river tonnage which passed 
the bridge at Dubuque in 1878, more than half was stopped at Fulton 
and Rock Island and transferred to railroads for shipment to Chicago. 

The building of railroads west of the Mississippi brought that vast 
territory almost completely into subjection to railroad transportation. 
By 1879, seven-eighths of the surplus products of the trans-Mississippi 
states north of Arkansas crossed the Mississippi River on railroads at 
St. Louis, or between that city and St. Paul, and were transported east 
to local or foreign markets. Only 608,555 tons were moved south by 
river in 1878, compared with 4,583,844 tons moved east by rail by way 
of St. Louis and points north, from the territory west of the Mississippi. 
During 1878, the eastward shipments from St. Louis by rail exceeded 
the steamboat shipments from that city by river. 

This tendency to divert traffic from the waterway was accentuated 
by the long suspension of upper Mississippi navigation during the 
winter months, by the variations of the stage of water and by the lack 
of facilities for adequate mechanical and commercial handling of 
products at river points. It is not surprising that sellers of the 
western produce should prefer to send their products to Chicago rather 
than to some river town which had no wharves or docks, no warehouses, 
no unloading machinery, and no credit or banking facilities beyond 
what was necessary to meet a narrow local demand. Not only in 
floating equipment on the rivers, but in all mechanical and terminal 


facilities and in all the various devices of organization that assist com 


mercial exchange, the river system has been totally lacking. In 1880 
there were thirteen railroad bridges between St. Paul and St. Louis and 
not a city with enough consumptive or commercial power to detain or 
divert traffic from its eastward course. Products once loaded in trains 


west of the Mississippi proceeded directly to Chicago and other com- 
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THE BURDEN OF TAX EXEMPTION OF 
GOVERNMENT BONDS 


It is well known that many persons with large incomes have found it 


profitable to buy tax-exempt bonds to escape the federal income tax. 


It is also quite generally accepted that, to some extent, the government 


recovers the losses due to exempting its bonds from taxation by being 


able to borrow at lower interest rates. The writer contends that the 


vestor of small or moderate means who purchases tax-exempt 


securities does so at a loss, and that although the wealthy investor in 
blic bonds benefits at the expense of the government, t] vernment 
1 turn benefits at the expense of the small investor. 
To substantiate these conclusions, it is necessary to compare the 
loss to the investor, by accepting a low rate of interest on government 


bonds, with the loss which he would have stood by taxation had he 


bought taxable bonds. Such comparison requires a statistical analysis. 
It is well, however, to note first some of the principles involved. 


Under a progressive income tax, the privilege of tax exemption is 


worth more to persons with large incomes than to those with small 


incomes. The supe rior attractive ness of tax-exempt bonds: to persons 


with high incomes varies directly with the rate of progression. Ther 


fore, persons with high incomes find it more to their advantage to 
nvest in tax-exempt bonds when the surtax rate is high than when it is 
low. If the volume of tax-exempt bonds outstanding were small, it 


could be assumed that the entire amount would be purchased by persons 
to whom tax exemption is most valuable, 7%. ¢., by those receiving th 
largest incomes; and that competition would cause them to pay a 
price for the bonds commensurate with the amount of taxes which they 
escape by investing in these securities. 

If there were (as is the case) more tax-exempt bonds outstanding 
than could be absorbed by the investible wealth of the persons in the 
highest surtax groups, then persons subject to the lower tax rates 
would have to purchase some of these bonds. But the tax exempt 
provision would not save to these small investors as large a fraction of 
their income as it would save to the wealthier class of investors. 
Therefore, persons with small incomes could not offer to the government 
as advantageous a price, t. e., they could not accept as low rates of 
interest as would be acceptable to their wealthier competitors in the 
bond market. But since the government must sell all of its bonds, 
it must offer a rate of interest acceptable to the smallest investors 
whose funds are required to absorb the entire issue. Persons with low 
incomes are the marginal buyers and therefore determine the price of 


the bonds. All persons in higher surtax groups who could pay more 
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a accruing to the government through securing its funds at a preferential 
rate of interest because of exe mpting its bonds from taxation. 

Y, Government bonds, in general, bear a lower rate of interest than bonds 
of private corporations. Part of this spread is due to the tax-free 

le feature; and part is due to their higher credit rating. The combined 

of effect of these properties is shown in Fig. 1. The figure is based on 

is data giving the average annual yield rates of 60 bonds from 1900 to 
1924. These are bonds of 15 well-known corporations of each of the 

t. following classes: industrial ente rprises, railroads, public utilities and 

id municipalities.’ Although these bonds in general are of superior 

1, quality, that circumstance does not affect the significance of the 

le comparison. 

re The average yearly yield rates of interest on municipals were sub- 
tracted from the average yearly yield rates on each of the other three 

s- classes of bonds, thus giving the spread in rates due to the combined 

it 

n 

\ 

4 

t 

+ 

— Yield rates of Austr 

h 

S effect of tax exemption and of the higher credit rating of the munici 

r pals. These differences are shown graphically in Fig. 1. The object 
of this comparison was to determine whether there was an increase in 

e the spread between the yield rates of taxable and non-taxable securities 

| after October, 1917, at which time the maximum surtax rates were 

t increased from 13 to 65 per cent. If such an increase in the spread 

eC occurred, it is some evidence that tax exemption lowers the rate of 
interest on bonds. 

S The difference between yield rates of taxable and non-taxable 

3 *For names of these corporations, see appendix. 
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3 and 314 per cent. A few of the partly tax exempt bonds’ were 
sold at 4 per cent but most of them at +! , per cent. This difference, 
amounting to %4 of 1 per cent, measure of the premium which 
was paid for tax exemption. Barring increases in interest rates due 


ital as the war progressed, this difference 


ty increasing demands for ca} 
in rates represt nted the gross gain to the government due to exe mption 
of its bonds from the surtax. 

Under ordinary circumstances a comparison of yield rates of interest 
is more accurate than a comparison of bond rates. It should be noted 
that Liberty bonds were sold during the war partly under the influence 
of patriotic appt al. Patriotism as a selling force should be excluded 
from any study of differences in interest rates due to tax exemption. 
[his can be done best by studying the yield rates on these bonds as they 
were bought and sold in the open market after the cessation of the 
pressure of patriotism, A comparison of bond rates would be appli- 
cable only at the time the bonds were issued, while the use of yield 
rates of interest permits a comparison to be made whenever market 
quotations are available. 

The difference in yield rates of the wholly and the partly tax exempt 


federal bonds has averaged but little less than one per cent since 1918. 


This spread is shown in Fig. 2." The data averaged by years are as 


follows: 


AveraGeE DirrereNce Rare: Per Cent 
1918 103 
1919 1.079 
1920 1.339 
1921 843 
1922 ' 671 
1923 976 
1924 . 676 
1925 689 
1926 (Ist half) 661 
Average 855 


These bonds are exempt from all taxes except the surtax 
‘The data for Fig. 2 were computed and compiled by the United States Govern 
ment Actuary and may be secured from the Treasury Department 
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ore than $64,000 per year In 1918, according to the National 
R iu of Economic Research, less than 5 per cent of the incomes in 
of 1 States were more than 850,000. 


W. H. Rows: 


A State Agricultural College. 


The re of the study are | rt ‘ t 

eral tax-exempt bonds: Panama Car n of 1961, First Liberty 
1932-47, 3 
t} surtax above a minimum 
ra Lib | { bond f 1932-47 First 

I Loan Converted 4 of 1932-47; First Second Converted 4 
2-4 Second Liberty Loan 4 bond f 1927-42; Second Liberty Loan 
rs bond of 1927-42 l rd | rt La } bond of 1928 


15, 1960; New York City 1 1 Tr ft Nov., 1948-1950; Cincinnati 


Sewer 4 , April, 1925; ¢ \ nd, rk 4 » Oct., 1938; Pl delphia 4s, No l, 
Pitt Jan.. 1925 M ike Park 4 1925-35 

D. Industri ? | ( n Loco. W Ist S. F.5 1940: Bethlehem 
S Co., P. M. 6’s, 1998; Bus Terminal Co. Ist 4s, 1952; General Electric Co 
I 5's, 1952; Ger | Refractor Co. Ist S. F. 6s, 1925 Ser. “A”; Indiana Steel 
Co. Ist 5’s, 1952; Lehigh Coal & N ( Cor S. F. 4 , 1954 Ser. “A” & “B 
Liggett & Mvers Tobacco Co. D , 1951; Lor rd P) ¢ Deb. S's, 1951; 
N nal Tube Co. Ist 5’s, 1952: N. Y. Dock Co. Ist 4's, 1951; Pocahontas Cons. Coll. 
Co. Ist S. F. 5’s, 1957; Ten. Coal, Iron & R. R. Co. Gen. S. F. 5’s, 1951; U. S. Rubber 
( & Ref. Se ‘A” 5's, 1947; U.S. Steel ¢ ’ 195] 

I Publie Utili honds—t : American Telephor & Telegraph Coll. Tr. 5's, 
194 Brooklyn Union (¢ Ist Cor 5 194 Cal G & Flec. ( p. Unif. & 
Ref. 5's, 1937: Cinn. Gas & El Ist & Ref. 5's, 195¢ Comm’! Cable Ist 4's, 2397; 
Detroit Edison Co. Ist 5 l dison Elec. Illum. N. Y Ist Con 5's, 1995; 


Kings County Elec. Ist 4's, 1949; Mutual Fuel Gas Ist Gtd. 5's, 1947; N. Y. Gas 

Elec. Lt., Heat & Pwr. 5’s, 1948; N ira Falls Pwr. Ist 5's, 1932; People’s Gas & 

Coke Ist 6’s, 1943; St. Paul City Rv. Cable 5’s, 19837; Western Union Fund. & R. E 


} s, 1950; Trenton Gas & Elec 


F. Railroad bonds—taxable: Baltimore & Ohio Ist 4s, July 1, 1948; Atchison, 
lopeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4's, Oct. 1, 1995; Union Pacific Ist R t's, June 1, 2008; 
ill. Central Ist & Ref. 4’s, Nov. 1, 1955; N. Y. Central ’s, July 1, 1997; Northern 
Pacific Prior Lien 4’s, Jan. 1, 1997; Atlantic Coast Line Ist Cons. 4's, July 1, 1952; 
Chesapeake & Ohio Gen. 4 ;, Mar. 1, 1992; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4's, 
Mar. 1, 1958: Chie o Rock Island & Pacific Get t's, Jan. 1, 1988; Kansas City 
Southern Ist 3’s, Apr. 1, 1950; Pennsylvania R. R. Cons. 4, May 1, 1948; Reading 


Co. Gen. 4’s, Jan. 1, 1997; Southern Pacific R. R. Ist & Ref. 4's, Jan. 1, 1955; 
Southern Railway Ist Cons. 5’s, July 1, 1994 

National Bureau of Economic Research, Income in the United States: 1909-1919, 
p. 134. 

*The data were prepared by the Standard Statistics Co., Inc., New York City. 
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nd approximate. Since both trade and interest rates are about 22 months 
in len eats nt, and since interest lags trade by about 6 months, it is apparent 
that in the ascent of trade in the cycle, interest, after starting to rise, 
fallows for about 17 months the same trend as trade, before trade starts 
to descend. In the descent of trade, interest similarly follows and lags, 


e 


but only for about 8 months in the same trend before trade turns up (i. 
14—6—8). Inthis ascent of interest, following and lagging trade, interest 
becomes high before trade starts to descend, although interest later will reach 
the highest point of the trend, i. e., about 6 months later. The descent of 
interest is more rapid than the rise, as just noted. 

Interest rates exert a decisive force on trade during the rise. Evidence 
of this I presented in the previous article. Of course, rising interest rates 
ire affected by a rising price level and depletion of bank reserves, as I 
pointed out. But, quoting from the statement of the case I made in June, 


“The fact that interest rates continue high or even rise farther after the 
nace of business is retarded is not proof that the earlier rise of interest was 
‘ »t a significant factor in the business cycle.” Interest and trade, as well 
is other factors, are mutually interactive, causative, and consequential 
Interest, through cost and profit, helps in the control of trade; and trad 
n turn, through prices and bank reserves, helps in the control of interest 
rates. 

It is true, as Mr. Snyder insists, that the long-time movements of interest 
rates are noticeable, and that they are greatly affected by the long-time trend 
of the general price level. The relationship between price level and interest 
rates is much more noticeable in those interest rates that include a con 
siderable amount of financial hazard along with pure interest, than in 
those rates that more nearly represent pure interest. For example, the 
rates on bank loans and on commercial paper more nearly followed the trend 
of the price level than did the interest rate on prime railroad bonds, 1890 to 
i897. Likewise, in the period of rising price level, 1897 to 1907, these 
two rates more nearly followed the upward trend of prices than did bond 
interest. But the issue under consideration is not whether the long-time 
fluctuation is greater or more noticeable than the cyclical trend of interest 
rates. One would expect to find a greater range of fluctuation in a long 
time than in a short time. The issue under consideration is whether the 
cyclical fluctuation in the rate on the bulk of loans made by banks is large, 
significant, and causative. On this issue I find it impossible to conclude, 
as Mr. Snyder does, that the cyclical fluctuations are either small or 
relatively small, or that such fluctuations have very little significance or 
causative effects on business. Evidence in refutation of this position was 
presented in the June issue of the Review. 

The general price level is affecting interest rates all the time; and this 
influence is noted in the cyclical fluctuations of prices as well as in the 
longer-time trend of the price level. Cyclical changes in prices affect 
business conditions directly; but the divergence of prices from the general 
trend, or the changes in price relations and value ratios, is significant or 


directly causative of general business conditions, rather than the trend of 
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same time as the changes in the rate of interest, one may conclude that the 
changes in the rate are partly responsible for the changes in the amount of 
interest cost. Mr. Snyde r says that, if one were to take the general trend 
changes out of the rates of interest on bank loans, the “residual or cyclical 
fluctuations are relatively slight.”” I have found that these cyclical changes 
range frequently around 30, 40, or 50 per cent This proportion of change 
in interest rates on bank loans, together with the greater amount of loans 
at the high rates, makes a great difference in the cost of interest; and such 
changes in the rate cannot be called slight. 

Profit and anticipation of profit are the motive forces in business, and 
direct activity, speeding it up or slowing it down as well. Interest rates 
enter directly into profit in a significant manner, and thus affect business 
conditions and business policies. Changes in the rate of interest thus help 
in bringing on other stages of the business cycle. 

Watpo F. Mitrcue 

Lawrence College. 


A Banking Fallacy 


Unsound arguments are frequently presented in support of valid theses. 
Such appears to the writer to be the case with one of the arguments designed 
to show that the federal reserve banking system has benefited the member 
banks. 

In the formative period of the federal reserve system a large number of 
country banks were reluctant to enter the new banking organization. In 
support of their opposition to entrance they gave, among other reasons, 
the argument that, with the transfer of their reserves to the reserve banks, 
they would lose the interest which they had received for the portion of their 
reserves deposited in city correspondent banks. ‘This gain, although usually 
at the low rate of two per cent, they regarded as preferable to holding the 
reserves idle in their own vaults. Similarly, they preferred the old arrange 
ment to one which called for the deposit, without interest, of their reserves 
in the reserve banks. 

The protagonists of the reserve system, and banking experts in general, 
have attempted to show that opposition on such grounds was based upon a 
fallacy. Without attempting to appraise the attitude of the country 
bankers, the writer believes that the analysis presented to disprove their 
position is, itself, posited upon a fallacy in banking theory. 

In illustration of the point at issue, Reed, in The Development of Federal 
Reserve Policy (p. 226), writes thus: 

This objection, however, overlooked the savings affected through the 
reduction in the amount of the reserve required. Suppose, for instance, 
that a country bank had outstanding before the establishment of the new 
system $100,000 of demand deposits. The minimum reserve for this would 
be $15,000. Three-fifths of this amount, or $9,000, might be carried as a 
balance with its city correspondent. The year’s interest on this amount 
at 2 per cent would be $180. This appeared to be a direct loss 

But under the new arrangement the required reserve would be $12,000 
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country banks (and they are doubtless large), the reduction in reserves 
joes not in reality give the gains which apparently ensue. 

No doubt Professor Reed, in the quotation to which I have referred, 
had no intent to prove that the membership in the new bank system would 
be a distinct “gain” in the substitution of new reserve requirements. In 
this connection he had no obligation other than showing that the new 
onditions would be no worse, from the point of view of the bankers, than 
those which they supplanted. And this far, I take it, the argument is 
sound. Professor Reed has pointed out, in a letter to the writer, that 
the argument presented in this note would apply with equal force against 
the gains which the bankers thought they had secured from the privilege 
f getting 2 per cent interest on the reserves deposited in the city banks. 


This is no doubt true. The logic of the analysis, then, would indicate 
that the banks had received no real gain under the old arrangement. The 
handicaps given to all the banks were identical; and for that reason no 
one of them was placed in a preferential position. This, of course, applies 
only to the long-time consideration. And, in view of the temper of the 
bankers, it was perhaps good policy to point out to them that they would 
be none the worse off under the new regulations than they had been 
formerly. If the foregoing argument is valid, this conclusion follows. The 
effectiveness of the answer to the bankers does not signify for the purpose 
of this note, however. What strikes me as unwarranted is the implication, 
rather than the explicit statement, that commercial banks, engaged in 
competitive lending, stand to gain from a lowering of the reserve ré quire 
ments, per se. In the graphic presentation of the Reserve Board, referred 
to above, there is more than an implication that the lowered reserves would 
constitute a gain. This, I hold, is not true from the long-time point of 
view when the interest rates have had time to get adjusted to the new 
reserve requirements. 

Crype FIsHer. 

Wesleyan University. 
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The toll of our losses is depressingly heavy: H. C. Adams, Béhm-Bawerk 
(Wieser), Charles Booth, Gustav Cohn, Cossa, Cunningham, Giffen, 
Marshall (Higgs), Carl Menger, Palgrave, Pantaleoni (Edgeworth), 
Pareto (Edgeworth), Philippovich, Pierson (Dawson), Schmoller 
(Herkner), Smart (Dawson), Schaffle, Sumner, Wagner (Herkner) 

ire only a few of those whose names we shall long delight to honor and 
whose scientific work is here recorded. Even more, before the ink 


fairly dry, new names must be added : Knapp, Wicksel 


is 


Wi ser, 


Zuckerkandl, and, alas, Edgeworth. 


Occasional biographical gaps have also been repaired: Rudolph 
Auspitz, Sir James Caird, Considérant, Courcelle-Seneuil, George 
Rae, Saint-Pierre. Of particular interest in this connection is the 
series of twenty notices of American economists prepared by Dr. 
Broadus Mitchell for volume III (N-W). Some are of long-forgotten 
worthies—Hezekiah Niles, Condy Raguect, Nathaniel War Others 


are of men—Simon Newcomb, Simon N. Patten, Carroll D. Wright 


whose life and work are still fresh in mind. The estimates of Newcomb 


] 


ind of Patten are in particular workmanlike performances. 

Many of the descriptive articles in the old edition and in the Appendix 
are brought down approximately to date. A limited number of new 
titles have been inserted (Arbitration, Drago Doctrine, Syndicalism). 
Inevitably greatest attention is paid to English developments. But 
the reader’s attention is arrested by the extension of Professor 
Hibbard’s excellent article on “Farmers’ Organizations in the United 
States;” and on the other hand regret will be felt that Professor 
Seligman has not continued his authoritative account of “Finances of 
the United States” beyond the prior rest (1909). 

It is a hopeless task to review an encyclopaedia and an ungenerous 
act to bore for defects. On the whole there is little occasion for 
outright stricture. Could the entire work have been done anew, some 
of the titles might have profited by the more abundant material and 
the larger personnel now available. The economic accompaniments 
and consequences of the war and its aftermath are less in evidence 
than might be supposed. There is thus no account,—beyond a 
description of the note issues—of the federal reserve system, probably 


the most important single development in 


world economics in the past 
decade. Here and there a minor gap remains. For example, D. 
Boileau, whose Introduction to the Study of Political Economy (1811), 
as Cannan has pointed out, possesses some doctrinal importance, 
continues unmentioned; Bauer’s supplementary notice of John Barton 
and his influence on Ricardo should have referred specifically to 
Ricardo’s chapter on “Machinery.” The supplementary articles on 


Torrens and on John Rooke are gravely misleading in view of the 
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| AMPE, A. Zur Theori d S} ir proce und de r Kreditschipfung 
Jena: Fischer. 1926. Pp. xiv, 176. M. 7.50. 


Le Rossienou, J. E First economics. (Chicago: Shaw. 1926 Pp Vii 
181.) 

In this small book Dean Le Rossignol, as he expl iins in the preface, 
has tried to give a “bird's-eye view of the business world and a glimpse 
of what is going on above and below the surface. for the benefit of thoss 
who are beginning the study of economics or who wish to review their 
previous work.” The book is much briefer even than the author's earlier 
book, Economics for Everyman, in fact the sixty chapters average less than 
three pages each. 

As in all of Dean Le Rossignol’s work, the doctrine is well thought 
out, and clearly expressed; nevertheless, the reviewer ventures his regrets 
that the author has not brought out instead of this a larger and mor 
idvanced work, something quite beyond the limits even of Economics for 
Everyman. It seems doubtful whether brevity always makes for clear 
ness or inte lligibility. Some of the ideas expre ssed in First Economics 
could have been put even more clearly in twice as much space Further 

more, perhaps Dean Le Rossignol should be writing more for advanced 


students and less for beginner 


Joun Ise 


Loria, A. Davide Ricardo. tome: A. F. Formiggini 1926. Pp. 52. 


A useful little book by an admirer of David Ricardo, recalling the 
real greatness of the man, the essentials of his economic doctrines and 
his service to humanity by the advocacy of some of the most progressive 
measures of later times. 


OprpENHEIMER, F. Das Grundqesetz der Maraschen Gesellschaftslehr 
Darstellung und Kritik. Jena: Fischer. 1926. Pp. viii, 148. M. 5 
{aINIE, H The social organism and its natural laws. (Baltimore: Author, 


225 E. Mt. Royal Ave. 1926. Pp. 327. $4.) 


Soppy, F. Wealth, virtual wealth and debt, the solution of the economic 
paradow. New York: Dutton. 1926. Pp. 320. $3.50 

Trucny, H. Précis élémentaire d’économic politique Vol. I Paris: 
Recueil Sirey. 1926. Pp. 330.) 

Wernsercer, O. Die Grenznutzenschuli (Halberstadt: H. Meyer. Pp. 
xvi, 123.) 

Wiiurams, H. G. Politics and economics London: John Murray 1926. 
5s. ) 

Wonperticu, F. Produktivitat. (Jena: Fischer. 1926. Pp. iv, 358. 
M. 14.) 


An inquiry into what constitutes wealth, and how it can be produced 
most economically. The author reviews the theories relating to wealth 
from Aristotle to Marx, including those of the Utopian socialists, who 
believe in the increased capacity for production in a really socialistic 
state, and of the ethical teachers such as Ruskin. Present day economics 
deals with production and distribution as they are, and eliminates all 
search for a further object of human effort. This, of course, leads to a 
practical denial of the worth of the individual as an end in himself, and 
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social organization is neither ignored nor belittled But 
plea for recognition of the potency of geographic influences in the 
development of human institutions, in a calm, judicial manner that 


deserves commendation. The revised edition of 


it makes its 


this work is a distinct 
improvement over the first in its fuller treatment of fundamental topics, 
in its newer and more complete statistical tables, and in its elimination of 
sensational utterances. 


N. A. 
Keitir, J. S. and Epstein, M., editors. Statesman’s year bool tatistical 
and historical annual of the states of the world for the year 19.2% New 
York: Macmillan. 1926. Pp. 1532. $7.50.) 


Knicut, M. M. Economic history of Europe to the end of the Middl 


iges. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1926. Pp. x, 260. $3 


Leranp, W. G. and Mereness, N. D., compilers. Introduction to the 
{merican official sources for the economic and social history of the 
World War. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1926. $5.25 
“The first volume in the American series of an 
history of the World War: published for the ¢ 
International Peace.” 


inclusive international 


arnegie Endowment for 


McGuire, C. E. Italy’s international economic 
Macmillan. 1926. $2.50.) 


position. New York: 


MILLER, M. S. The economic development oT 


with special reference to trade, industry and finance. 
King. 1926. Pp. xviii, 311. 12s. 6d.) 


Russia from 1905-1914 


(London: P. S. 


This study of pre-war Russia is based upon a substantial secondary 
literature and some source material; but, apart from the statistical tables, 
the source materials have not entered largely into the text. There is 
little attempt at analysis, and the description is sketchy and colorless. 
The primary topics considered are: trade, finance, ways of communication, 
and industry. Little space is given to agriculture and there is no dis 
cussion of the coéperative movement, omissions which are ascribed by the 
author to lack of time. The discussion of trade is disfigured by the 
acceptance of the naive mercantilism that has apparently dominated 
Russian policy. There is less excuse for the slight grasp of essential 
problems that is displayed in the chapters on curre ncy 


and finance 
The volume will be useful in many ways; for there 


is much information 
in the text and an unusually good series of statistical tables together 
with some commentary on the deficiencies of Russian statistical methods: 
but the larger opportunities for interpretation have been neglected. 
Aspott Payson UsHer 
Morse, H. B. The chronicles of the East India Company tra ling to China, 
1635-1834. Vols. I IV. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ Press 1926 
Pp. xxi, 305; vi, 435; vi, 388; vi, 427.) 
These substantial and handsome volumes ar: 


a new departure in the 
publication of source material. 


They embody all the economic material 
in the records of the company now preserved at the India Office; but 
instead of a literal publication of documents, which would doubtless have 
run to great length, the material has been reduced to the 


form of a 
chronicle interspersed with extensive 


verbatim quotations, frequently 
supplemented by appendices consisting of important documents in extenso. 
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will be of great value to those who use the volume as a guide to the 
intensive study of the period. 
Aspott Payson Usuer. 


Orson, R. L. The Colorado River compact. (Los Angeles: Author. 1926 
Pp. xxiv, 527.) 

Perrorr, P. and Petrorr, 1. Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung der Sowjet 
Union. (Berlin: Handelsvertretung d. U. S. S. R. in Deutschland. 
Leipzig: K. F. Koehlers Antiquarium in Komm 1926. Pp. 313. M. 15.) 


RostovzEFF, M. The social and economic history of the Roman Empire. 
(New York: Oxford. 1926. Pp. 722. $15.) 
Ste, H. Les origines du capitalisme moderne (Paris: Lib. Armand 
Colin, 103 Boulevard Saint-Michel. 1926. Pp. 210. 7 fr.) 
An excellent little book on the origin and ds velopment of capitalism, 
intended for those who have not time or inclination to study the larger 
work on this subject by Sombart. It has a good bibliography. 


Seva, J., compiler. La provincia de Buenos Aires: su estado social y 
economico pre sente y pe rs pe clivas para su futuro. ( La Plata: Tall r de 
Impresiones Oficiales 1926. Pp. 90.) 

Snape, R. H. English monastic finances in the later Middle Ages. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1926. Pp. 199. $3.50.) 

Stant, R. M. The Ballinger-Pinchot controversy. Smith College studies 
in history, vol. XI, no. 2. (Northampton: Smith College. 1926. Pp. 
69.) 

Vittacorta, J. A., compiler. Monografia del Departamento de Guatemala. 
(Guatemala, C. A.: Tipografia Nacional. 1926. Pp. xii, 378.) 

Waters, C. M. A short survey of the economic development of England 
and the colonies, 1874-1914. (London: Noel Douglas. 7s. 6d.) 

Weser, G. A. The hydrographic office: its history, activities and organi- 
cation. Service monograph no. 42. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1926. Pp. xii, 112. $1.) 
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HITBECK, R. H. Economic geography of South America (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1926. Pp. vii, 430. $3.50.) 

This book has grown out of Dr. Whitbeck’s course in the geography of 
South America given at the University of Wisconsin, and out of a visit 
in 1924 to parts of Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 
The material is organized on the basis of countries and of geographical 
regions, with special emphasis on the latter. 

“The continent of South America” is the title of the opening chapter; 
in it the significance of the location and physiographic features of the 
great continent are brought out; the influence of the framework and 
dimensions of the continent and the effect of the Andes are shown; the 
significant climatic conditions, the economic possibilities of the great river 
basins, and the problem of the American tropics are also treated. A 
final chapter by way of summary is devoted to South America as a whole; 
its relations to the United States and the contrasts between the two 
peoples are considered. 

The main body of the book, however, is devoted to a detailed con 
sideration of the various South American countries. Salient facts 
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WituiaMs, J ted materials for English social and 
economi« Vols. I and II. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Pre 55; 653 $10. 

Wirt, O ing des Haushalt planes der V ereiniq 
ten Staat I I her 1926. Pp. xii, 109. M. 5. 

An acco t of the United States from the days 
of Gallatin n of the budget in 1921, and of the 
effect of tl 

Y ves-Guyot paiements en nature des réparations 
et des dett I Berger-Levrault. 1926. Pp. 15. 

ZIMAND, 5S if 1: the Soviet economic system in 
operation York: Foreign Policy Association, 18 F 
41st st 

Abstracts « i . Volume II. (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago |! 7 

Second ted in the American Economic Review 
for March, pages are devoted to three theses in 
the depart I y relating to, “Some phases of insti 
tutional va \. Copeland, “The consumer’s guidance 
of economi Kyrk, ““Farmer’s mutual fire insurance 
in the Unit r Nelson Valgren. In the department of 
history ar 837 and the subtreasury bill,” by R. C. 
McGrane a e economic history of Virginia in th 
eighteenth n 

France and Paris: Reference Service on Inter 
national A 1926. $2.) 

Includes nt presented by Senator Bérenger to the 
members of ling Commission and the report of the 
Committee nal Situation in France. 

Social and la ; r Reprinted from The Sweden year 
book, Lyx ] t & Wiksells Boktryckeri. 1926. Pp. 
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alo Ulster year-book, 1926. (Belfast: H. M. Stationery Office. 1926. Pp. 
xiv, 142. 2s. 6d.) 


The United States in relation to the European situation. The Annals, vol. 
CXXVI. (Philadelphia: Am. Academy of Political and Social Science. 
July, 1926. Pp. vi, 177. $2.) 

erly Year book of the state of Indiana for the year 1925. (Indianapolis: W. F. 

seo Burford. 1925. Pp. 1222.) 
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1 hy NEW BOOKS 


BeckMANN, F. Die internationale agrare Arbeitsteilung Europas. (Jena: 
Fischer. 1926. Pp. 24.) 


— —. Die weltwirtschaftlichen Beziehungen der deutschen Land- 
wirtschaft und ihre wirtschaftliche Lage, 1919-1926. (Berlin: P. Parey. 
1926. Pp. iv, 184. M. 10.) 


Borie, J. E. Marketing of agricultural products. (New York: McGraw 
Hill. 1925. Pp. viii, 479. $3.50.) 

Professor Boyle must be a good Trinitarian; for he offers us here 
th: three books in one. The first deals with “Principles of marketing” 
eleven chapters plus three additional chapters on “Other marketing 
principles’). This is followed by nine chapters on “Commodity 
marketing,’ dealing descriptively with the market machinery by which 
the most important farm products are handled. Third, we have 
Lin | “Programs,” which embraces individual, coéperative, and governmental 
| effort, preceded by an analysis of “Goals in marketing.” 

The reviewer doubts whether this method of treatment is feasible. 
The chapters on “Commodity marketing” are necessarily inadequate; and 
probably a more satisfactory result could have been obtained by limiting 
the book to a discussion of the principles and programs, with illustrative 
material drawn from particular commodity fields. The other practical 
alternative would seem to be to write a book presenting an analysis of the 
actual marketing of several important classes of commodities inductively 
handled in such a way as to bring out the principles and expound the 
programs which the writer wishes to present. 

One feature of organization demands special commendation,—namely, 
the beginning of the book with two chapters on “Consumer demand and 
marketing,” followed by “Production and marketing,” and this in turn 
by “The middleman and marketing.”” This makes an excellent foun 
ter dation for the subsequent discussion of special functions, such as trans- 

portation and storage, credit, risk bearing, and the like. 
the The general style of treatment follows the popular and practical 
the tone of the market-place rather than the more abstruse qualities of 
economic theorizing. 


E. G. N. 


Pp. Buecnuet, F. A. The commerce of agriculture: a survey of agricultural 
resources. (New York: Wiley. 1926. Pp. ix, 439.) 


ry Busteep, J. A statistical analysis of Irish egg production, prices and 
trade. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1926. Pp. xi, 62. 40c.) 
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‘ani C+ I tration and Education, bull. no. 47 
Urbana: S tration and Education. 1926. Pp, Th 
76 

Conr. E. A rdino Rivadavia: conferencia dada en 
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United Sta finistry of Agriculture and Fisheries, « 
nomic ser H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. Pp. vi 
192 Ils 
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culture and Fisheries, economic series, no. 5 London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1925. Pp. iii, 110. 1s. 6d.) 
The cotton growing countries, present and potential. International Institute 
of Agriculture, Rome. (London: P.S. King. 1926. Pp. 300. 12s. 6d.) 
Separate chapters for each of 79 countries of America, Africa, Europe, 
Asia and Australasia. 


Vineral resources of the United States in 1925. Preliminary summary. 
Washington: Supt. Docs. 1926. Pp. ii, 120. 20c.) 


Wheat studies. Vol. II, no. 8. The decline in per capita consumption of 
flour in the United States. Vol. II. no. 9 A selected bibliography of 
publications, 1920-25, relating to the world wheat situation (Stanford 


University, Calif.: Food Research Inst. 1926 Pp. 265-292, 293-324.) 


Manufacturing Industries 
NEW BOOKS 


Laturop, W.G. The brass industry in the United States Revised edition. 
Mt. Carmel, Conn.: Author. 1926. Pp. 181. $2.) 


Rice, W. People’s Gas Light and Coke Company: 75 years of gas service 
in Chicago. (Chicago: People’s Gas Light and Coke Co. 1925. Pp. 


53.) 


Wacker, J. B. The story of steel. (New York: Harper. 1926. Pp. 
xii, 208. $4.) 


Watton, P. The story of textiles: a bird’s-eye view of the history of the 
beginning and the growth of the industry by which mankind is clothed. 
Second edition. (Boston: Walton Advertising and Printing Co 1925. 
Pp. 274.) 


American Iron and Steel Institute year book, 1925. May meeting, New 
York; October meeting, New York. (New York: Am. Iron and Steel 
Institute. 1925.) 

Editor’s reference book on cement and concrete 1926 edition. (Chicago: 


Portland Cement Assoc., 33 W. Grand Ave 1926 Pp. 56 


The electrical industry in Germany: the financial and competitive position. 
London: Econ. and Stat. Dept., British Electrical and Allied Manu 
facturers’ Assoc. 1926. 10s. 6d.) 


Transactions of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, semi 
annual meeting, no. 118, annual meeting, no. 119. (Boston: Nat. Assoc. 
of Cotton Mfrs. 1926. Pp. 239. $3.) 


Year book of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, with 
cotton manufacturers’ manual, 1926. Boston: Nat. Assoc. of Cotton 
Mfrs. 1926. Pp. 313.) 


Transportation and Communication 


NEW BOOKS 


CunnineGHaM, B. Port economics: an elementary study of port affairs. 
New York: Pitman. 1926. Pp. 143. $1.75. 
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committee, under whose guidance this study was made, did not apparently 
disagree with them. 

The authors conclude that transportation subjects have not received 
the attention which their importance merits; that certain reforms are 
needed in transportation instruction, both in the economics and the engi 
neering departments of universities, and that codrdination of these de 
partments is necessary; that the universities can contribute materially 
to the creation and development of sound public opinion regarding the 
importance and function of transportation, and should continue to be 
the primary source of well-trained professional men for the engineering 
activities required by transportation agencies; but that universities can 
not provide professional training for business and operating aspects of 
transportation, except in the teaching of fundamental principles,—the 
business routine and practice must be obtained outside of the university. 

While the scope of this investigation, geographically, is that part of 
the United States lying east of the Mississippi River, the facts set forth 
and the conclusions drawn may safely be considered as applicable to the 
entire country. The report is logically arranged, the facts well digested 
and the conclusions sound. 

C. B. Breen. 


A brief history of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company 
during the past twenty years. (Boston: Hornblower and Weeks 1926. 
Pp. 19.) 

Compendium of Railway Accounting Officers Association arbitration and 
appeal cases. Vol. I. (Washington: Ry. Accounting Officers Assoc. 
1925. Pp. 717.) 

The first railroad in America: a history of the origin and development of the 
Granite Railway at Quincy, Massachusetts 3oston: Walton Advertising 
and Printing Co. 1926. Pp. 29.) 

Privately printed for the Granite Railway Company in commemoration 
of the one hundredth anniversary. 


Transportation costs on the New York State Barge Canal. Misc. series no. 
40. (Washington: Bureau of Railway Economics. 1926. Pp. 32.) 
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NEW BOOKS 


Cox, H. England’s gain by free imports. London: Nat. Assoc. of Mer 
chants and Manufacturers. 1926.) 

Martin, C.C. Can we compete abroad? New York: Nat. Foreign Trade 
Council, India House. 1926. Pp. 155. 25c.) 

Remer, C. F. The foreign trade of China. (Shanghai: Commercial Press. 
1926. Pp. xii, 269. $4 Mex.) 

Tuomas, P. J. Mercantilism and the East India trad London: P. S. 
King. 1926. Pp. xvii, 176. 8s. 6d.) 

Wituiams, T.G. The history of commerce. New York: Pitman. 1926. 


Pp. 342. $1.50.) 
Statistical report on trade and shipping in the Dominion of New Zealand 


for the year 1925. Part 1. (Wellington: Census and Statistics Office, 
1926. Pp. x, 384. 10s.) 
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to a reader who is assumed to know very little about securities or 
financial practice. In a few instances the reader is thrown into a 

mble of concepts, in which the initiate in investments must surely 
flounder; a good example of this departure from his general method 
is on pages 26 to 31 on balance sheet items, or on page 40 where he 
distinguishes investment value and market quotations. His languag 
is almost studied simplicity; yet often rather bungling statements 
occur. The principles which he advocates are those which he has 
h 


out the book, wherever some slightly different relationship may appear. 


followed for many years; and they are repeated time and again throug 
His great basic guide is the New York State laws governing fiduciary 
investments. One can well wish that certain caveats to the investor wer: 
given more emphasis,—for example, on page 224, on the impossibility 
of making accurate comparisons of incomes of corporations. On the 
whole, however, the book does well what it aims to do; and beginners 


in investment will profit well by using it. 


Mr. Lyon, a counselor-at-law and lecturer on finance in the School 
of Business of Columbia University, supplements his earlier book on 
Corporation Finance with this new book on Investment. In style and 
manner of attack the two are much alike. His qualifications to writ 
on the subject are given as six years at work in investment houses, a 
practical lawyer for twenty years, in close touch with the investment 
business, for a period as counsel to the Committees of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America. Unlike Herschel’s, his book is 
addressed to the student in a school of business of collegiate grade, 
who is assumed to know the elements of corporate finance and the 
various types of corporation securities and capitalization structure; 
but the reader’s familiarity with public finance is assumed to be very 
meager; this disparity in assumption of preliminary knowledge results 
in a different form of presentation of public and private securities as 
investments. The writer is apologetic to Jordan, Kirshman, Lagerquist 
and Sakolski, for having written his book, but explains that it was 
started before theirs were published and before any elementary textbook 
had come on the market since Chamberlain’s exhaustive treatise. These 
statements indicate the field of usefulness which Mr. Lyon planned 
for his book. The style is forceful and clear, with a legalistic 
character, and compact with fact. The history of corporate financial 
practice and policy, and of government financing is sketched to give a 
true setting and perspective, and this adds greatly to the readability 
of the book. He is also happy in his illustrations, choosing those with 
considerable importance in their day or those still having current 
consequence. About 130 pages devoted to government and municipal 


securities are a good supplement to books on public finance, especially 
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In some of the paragraphs capital is used in three or more senses to 
the confusion of a careful reader. 
Ray B. WestTerrievp. 


Yale University. 


Business Organization and Management. By Henry P. Dvrron. 
(Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1925. Pp. xiv, 545. $6.00.) 

The author has been successful in producing, in one volume, a 

S irprisingly complete de scription of the usual activities and the best 


modern procedure in the many departments of business organizations. 


ls ol business 


Written by a business man, and describing the fundamenta 


i. clear, direct style, this volume makes very ints 


resting reading 
because of its straightforward present ition, its timely and frequent 
lustrative incidents and its freedom from the style of the old-fashioned 
xtbook having its bold-faced paragraph headings, its definitions 
ind its more formal and disconnected statements. There are ap 
parently no pet ideas of the author put forward, but rather a general 
description of what is considered good business practice in all its 
phases. 

In arrangement the plan is first to take the broadest possible view of 
the principal economic activities of society, of our social and productive 
system, and then proceed to the study of the functions of a manu 


facturing business. An interesting table classifying all economic 


activities is give n. Considk ring production, distribution and adminis 


4 


tration as the three prime functions of a manufacturing business, the 


general ideas of organization are developed. It is refreshing to observe 
that the time-honored custom of using the machin shop as the basis for 
all illustrations of organization, planning, etc., has been abandoned ; 


+ 


and a series of most interesting and diverse examples is used. At this 
point the printing business serves to illustrate the author’s ideas. <A 
few simple organization charts are included, but no very elaborate 
charts or theories of organization are introduced. ‘The idea of map 


ping the procedure into an ord rly series of st ps on a chart is very 
properly stressed. This is often a very I rofitable method of stud ying 


a business and could often be used with some regularity to detect and 
eliminate unnecessary paper work. 

Scientific management and the scientific method come in for the 
briefest possible description; but the attitude and the emphasis are in 
the right place the use of facts, the ideas of classification, standard 


give the practi il business man the 


ization and coérdination which 
scientific method of approach to business problems and the use of 
science in business. 


Organization is well described without the usual contrast of the 
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courses of instruction in our schools for which in no case would this 
volume be an adequate text. The author states in his preface that 
he believes there is an advantage in preceding the more specialized 
courses by an introductory course in which the student has time to 
absorb some of the precepts he will later study more intensively and 
develop a perspective of business as a whole before attacking its 
problems in detail. In writing the present book he has more than 
succeeded in providing a suitable text for the introductory course. 
There is a feeling in some quarters that no more can be taught in 
business schools than is included in this book; and some business men 


ire beginning to deprecate the ty pe of spe cialized advanced instruction 


given in some schools. In ge neral, it is the aim of most schools to 
teach first of all those things which can best be given at school and leave 


to industry the apprenticing of those subjects best learned in actual 
business. ‘Too often industry does not provide this training; and there 
is always the demand for the specialist in many of the topics touched 
upon in this book. 

As a general course of instruction for the minor executive or super 
visor this book will prove valuable reading and to the business man of 
some experience who is prope rly charged with business T. N. T. (in 
the words of the late Frank Gilbreth) it should provide a “thought 
detonator.” 


H. L. Sewarp. 
Yale University. 


Principles of Corporation Finance. By Haroup L. Reep. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1925. Pp. viii, 412.) 

Professor Reed’s book is refreshing in its difference from most 
treatises on its subject. It has much of the essay quality, the reflective 
mind commenting wisely and informingly on the facts. In this respect 
it harks back to that smaller first American treatise, Green’s Cor 
poration Finance, about twenty years ago the only American treatment 
in book form, and somewhat deserving in its field of comparison with 
Bagehot’s Lombard Street. This indicates something of the mental 
flavor of Professor Reed’s book. Reading a mere reframing of familiar 
facts is likely to be a tedious business, however artistically wrought 
the frame may be; but, by Professor Reed’s method of presenting the 
facts through a reflective interpretation, the familiar material becomes 
fresh and inviting. And the reflections on the facts illuminats 


and disclose heretofore unseen aspects of the familiar thing. 


them 


“The plan of the work,” to quote the prefatory remarks describing 
it, “is to follow through the life of the business corporation from its 
inception to its dissolution. The first part deals with the financing 
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probl ran nd with current operations, the 
third with ¢ i fourth with growth or 
expal n | re and reorganization.” 
With respect t gh the financial problems of 
conducting a b ke whatever the form of 
organization, tl kept them closely related 
to the corporat ly justific s his title. The book 
is properly « ither than Business Finance. 
Of all of his 1 and, with remarkably few ex- 
ceptions, caref e author is least happy in his 
discussion of eq He is apparently not intimately 
acquainted with these securities. Speaking of 
the “Philadelphia the author SAYS, 
Under this plan a : I vill be organized, perhaps by the 
road itself, to act tween the manufacturer and the 
road This com t equipment and employs it to 
secure an issue sold sue is in the form of a right to 
participate in the But since the participation certifi 
cate bears a defi t possesses at least some of the 


characteristics of 


A financing c , if ever, used. And when there 
were “financing « kely to issue their own bonds, 
not certificates « “Philadelphia plan,” in fact, 
vests title in a egular trust company which 
accepts the bus orporate trust. The trustee 
leases thi equipn | lessee, and issues certificates 
of participation ‘definite rate of return” arises 
out of the fact t i fixed charge of the lessee: 
and, if the agr , it will provide for a “definite 
rate of return” « nomenclature of the certificates 
carefully calls tl inism a “dividend warrant,” 
not a “coupon.” says, “The modern practice is 
for the equipment t obligations of the railroad.” 
To the contrary, n has almost completely super- 
seded this sometime plan—i. e., the lease plan has 
generally supersed plan. ‘The momentum given 
by a tax advant lphia plan” formerly enjoyed 
in practice in Per med investors to its use which is 
continued becaus , though the original principal 
reason for it no 

Writing furthe: , “The plan is known as the New 
York plan. As ¢ nations are available.’ The ex- 
planation is of th Philadelphia plan” was natural enough 


by reason of thi rm to gain the Pennsylvania tax 
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idvantage. “‘New York plan” came into some use simply as a natural 
antithesis to “Philadelphia.” Quoting further, “This type of security 
accomplishes one or two other purposes. It makes unnecessary, as in 
the case of a straight mortgage issue, recording in all the county 
seats or State capital through whose jurisdiction the property may 
pass.” This is not at all the case. The recording must be done. 
Statutes providing for recording at the state capital, however, are 
general. 

The reviewer wishes that the author had not seen fit to quote from 
the reviewer’s writings on corporation finance with reference to keeping 
bonds alive in the sinking fund, this particular passage : 

The plan of the bonds continuing to draw interest probably results from 
the thought of a constant sinking fund payment plus a constant interest 
payment making the burden of the debt constant. Keeping the bonds 
‘alive’ merely renders this plausible. 

Since the author (so the reviewer assumes) is not a lawyer, it was 
natural enough for him to rely on this statement. It was rather stupid 
of the reviewer, who is a lawyer, not to realize when he was writing 
the sentence that the real reason, and an important one, is that keeping 
the bonds alive increases the amount of the existing debt in the event 
of default and, on deficiency of the specific asset, enlarges the amount 
which can be claimed with the general creditors. 

Speaking of Blue Sky laws, the author says, “During the greater part 
of the period of their enactment these laws were opposed by the Invest 
ment Bankers Association. Of late years, however, the attitude of 
the Association has changed.” It fell to the reviewer’s lot during the 
period of enactment to appear for the Investment Bankers Association 
bofore legislative committees and other hearings on the bills proposed 
ina number of states. Although in the personal opinion of the reviewer 
these measures proposed an experiment of very dubious desirability, 
in accordance with the policy of the Board of Governors of the Associ 
ation, he never opposed the principle of Blue Sky legislation; and he 
confined any adverse criticism to specific proposals of particular 
measures which it was believed would work badly. 

This review, however, can not properly close on any note of error, 
whether original or quoted. The sentences commented on as inaccurate 
are not representative, but selections carefully culled as being of great 
rarity in an exceptionally careful and interesting work. The work is 
informative and illuminating throughout. It is clear and interesting. 
It is scholarly in the best sense of accuracy and clear, vigorous thinking 
applied to the subject matter. It gives one of the strongest lifts that 
have been given to elevate the standard of writing on financial subjects 
in this country. 


OSS New Books [ December 
The boo but not disproportionate con 
sideration of ts theme. Illustrative of this ar 
the chapters { omotion activities and the distrj 
bution of secu ’ tock owns rship.” 
Hastines Lyon. 
New York ¢ 
Atrwoop, A. W naire. (New York: Harper. 1926 
Pp. 263 
Bet, G. | Official pubs. vol. VII, no. 23 
New York I Cost Accountants. 1926. Pp. 11 
Bett, R. |! ng. Revised edition. (Cleveland 
Pent D6 
Benson, P. A Florida real estate practice and law 
New York: | Pp. xxvii, 507.) 
BERRIGAN, E New York: McGraw-Hill. 1926 
Pp. 1818) 
Birpseye, C. | ness ethics: a study of the histor 
and p SO] of arbitration and their relations to 
yusiness eth ppleton. 1926. Pp. xii, 305. $2.50. 
Bivins, P. A l NESS (New York: Codex Book Co 
1926 rp. 4 
BoNNEVILLE, J usiness finance. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1926 
his book a nequivocally as a college textbook. It 
is introduced mmething in the nature of an expanded 
ind explained ich the student may obtain the gist of 
the fundame! t The plan and arrangement of the 
book immedia rger and well-known work on financial 
organization vhose author receives acknowledgments 
in the prefa r text Mr. Bonneville covers the usual 
ground in de t business organization, stocks and bonds, 
underwriting tercorporate relations, surplus and dividend 
policies, busit nd business reorganization. In spite of 
two chapters n bonds, no mention is made through 
out the text hanges; the business cycle is entirely 
ignored; the t pparently has nothing to do with the 
elements of | ind one and a half pages suffice for an 
explanation of r and the commercial paper houses. The 


reader has a1 1int in being denied the convenience of 


an index. 


Even with t the book is thoroughly readable and well 
conceived as a y text 'o assist in teaching, three groups of 
classroom mat to each chapter in the form of questions 
for study and t r student research ( with page references 
to other texts t problems. The book reflects throughout 
the tempering lassroom from which it emerged. As 
an elementary ] realizes its objective. 


J. E. McDonoveun. 
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B WMAN, C. E. and others. Prin 7 les of bool keeping and busine ss 
mentary course. New York: Am. Book Co. 1926. Pp. 294. 31.60 
B MER, M. and ] ments of business training. Boston 
Ginn. 1926. Pp. 276. $1.32 
Brewster, A. J. {n introductio? » retail advertising. Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Co. 1926. Pp. xi, 319. $5. 


Bruvere, H. and Lazarus, A. {pplied budgeting. Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
1926. Pp. xi, 248. 4. ) 

( AMERON, QO. Nec: Ssary bus ness econo cs for suce ssful investing 
New York: Magazine of Wall St., Ticker Pub. Co. 1925 Pp. 174 
Casson, H. N. Making money ] uippily: twelve tips on success and 
hap pine Ss. (New York: B. C. Forbes. 1926 Pp. 166 seo 


Comer, H. D. The ten-payment plan of retailing mens clothing. 


Columbus: Ohio State Univ. Press. 1926. Pp. 27. 50e. 

Crow, W. H. Corporation secretary’s guide. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1926. Pp. xx, 764. $10. 

DEwING, A. S. The financial policy oT corpor tions. tevised edition. 


New York: Ronald. 1926. Pp. xix, 1281. #10. 


Dsorup, C. Foreign exchange accounting. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1926. Pp. 420. $10. 

DovusMaNn, J. R. An analysis of display advertising in Philadelphia news 
papers to determine its expressed truth or falsity. Philadelphia: Unis 


of Pa. 1926. Pp. 94. 


Duncan, A. E. The economics of instalment buying from the finance 


company’s standpoint. Address delivered before the National Asso 
ciation of Supervisors of State Banks, July, 1926. Columbus: Nat. 
Assoc. of Sup rvisors of State Banks. 1926 Pp. 9.) 


E.we.i, F. H. and Toner, J. V. Bookkeeping and accounting: complete 


course. (Boston: Ginn. 1926. Pp. 475. $2.12 

Fu SINGER, E. B. Commerc ial trave le rs’ qu de to Latin { me rica. S cond 
revised edition. Dept. of Commerce, misc. series no. 89. Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1926. Pp. x. G17. 81.25.) 


Frirset, G. H. Accounting for material. Official pubs. vol. VIII, no. 1. 
(New York: National Association of Cost Accountants. 1926. Pp. 27.) 


Gitman, S. Analyzing financial statements. (New York: Ronald. 1925. 
Pp. vii, 222. $3.50.) 

For many students of elementary accounting and finance, the balance 
sheet has long been impenetrable. Even the ability to draw up a financial 
statement and familiarity with its form have not served to overcome the 
diffidence born of the realization that much of significance and enlighten 
ment is locked up in the balance sheet but available only to the expert 
accountant and professional credit man 

Mr. Gilman has successfully dispelled this superstition. Limiting 
himself to a consideration of the balance sheet and the profit and loss 
statement, he starts at rock-bottom with no unwarranted assumption that 
his readers are alr dy trained in the mor mpl forms of accounting 
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nomenclatur heet serves as a point of departur, 
for tl proceeds through a consideration 


t more difficult historical analysis 
In addition thod of diagnosing business ailments, 
Mr. ( : t application of the “index number 
t trend percentages. Much is to be 
hi hod over the more conventional rati: 
method I} ilysis which follows is presented with 
that same < nds the entire book to one who would 
re in ar f a subject hitherto abstruse to the 
el ntary 
E. McDonot GH 
Go W ll Official pubs. vol. VIII. 
no. 2 New wiation of Cost Accountants. 1926 
Pp 19 
GREER, H. ( Ohio wholesal grocers, year ] 
Spec ness Research, Coll. of Comm. and 
bus: Coll. of Comm. and Journalisn 
Pp. 2 
Herpricu and lepreciation, de preciation 
ind de} Herdrich & Boggs. 1926 Py 
L5 
Jones, E. D strial ente rprise Revised edition 
New York 1925 Pp. v, 618. $4.75.) 
Under tl thor produces, as a revision of an 
irlier vol nd comprehensive book. It is stated 
in the ‘ef tstanding characteristic of this book 
is the inc e n such a treatise, of a full discussion 
of tl ind ples of administration, which govern 
all eff t business nature or otherwis« 
The chapt ntain a fairly good presentation of 
this subject vy in them, and the excessive emphasis 
on t | \ll examples are from the military 
organizat idustrial; and one wonders who 
besides a st uld solve the problems offered 
The revie. f one must go to extremes in this 
matter of o tion, the modern executive would 
not cl t 1, with orders, ete., modelled after 
the United St 1 be more liable to prefer a plan which 
might | k led jig-saw puzzle of our childhood 
days I} no overlapping, but personal 
capabilit 1 fitting the jobs of each officer or 
de part I pian 
In t ea ters of the book it is pleasant to 
note that t stereotyped “industrial revolution,” 
and presents g¢ and preferable periods: the pioneer, 
the inventor, t stry and the professional executive in 
Ame n ind 
Good refer preparing the chapters on location, 
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more real examples are needed. <A good definition of morale is given, 
ind some excellent observations on leade rship are made. 

[he presentation of scientific management would be greatly strength 
ened if supplemented by more examples of devices from actual practic: 
Che statement that “but one of the founders of scientific management 
Harrington Emerson—was widely familiar with the pure theory of 

,dministration” is open to a very emphatic challeng 
The chapter entitled “Functions of the general superintendent or works 
inager” has the following paragraph headings: the foreman, care of 
achinery and equipment, design of the product, standards of a curacy, 
the control of quality, inspection, measurement of output, simplification 
f assortments, budget control. 


Ol 


The remaining chapters deal with purchasing and _ stores, cost a 
uunting, work schedule and fatigue, emplovment management, wage 


payment systems, welfare activities, office, selling, advertising, traffic, 
credit and collection. The topics usually considered under the general 
personnel policy are segregated into many different places in this book 
Wage payment systems are well discussed, but the illustrative diagrams 
are not drawn according to generally accepted American practice, and the ‘ 
ire seldom referred to in the text. 

Of the problems included in this book it may truly be said that they 
ire original, very original—but the reviewer does not expect that the 
iverage American undergraduate would find himself enthused to solve 
ore than 50 per cent of them 

H. L. Sewarp. 


Kemp, W. S. Budgets and pre-determination of costs Official pubs. vol 
VII, no. 22. (New York: National Association of Cost Accountants 
1926. Pp. 10.) 


Kertu, E. C. The inspection of structures at owners’ rpens Address 
delivered before the twelfth annual building officials’ conference, 
Columbus, Ohio, April, 1926. Chicago: Portland Cement Assoc., 33 W. 


Grand Ave. 1926. Pp. 11.) 


Larnep, W. L. A sales managqer’s field letters to his mer New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1926. Pp. xii, 253. $3.50.) 
Author recognizes that selling has became an expensive item of cost 
as compared with production. Volume based on letters written to 
salesmen during a period of three years. 


Lazarus, A. Department store organization Vol. I Organization of 


chief executive and merchandise function. New York: Dry Goods 
Economist. 1926. Pp. ix, 194.) 

Ler, J. M. Business ethics: a manual of modern morals (New York: 
tonald. 1926. Pp. vii, 312. $3.25.) 

Lorp, E. W. The fundamentals of business ethics. New York: Ronald 
1926. Pp. v, 196. $2.75.) 


Lovirtr, W. V. and Hourzciraw, H. F. The mathematics of business 
(New York: Appleton. 1926. $3.) 
Lownps, W. G. and others, compilers. I[dvertising and selling digest 
(New York: Advertising Club of N. Y. 1926. Pp. 249. #4 
A digest of 36 lectures given by leading authorities under the auspices 


of the Advertising Club of New York. 
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\ rove, G. B. C. A. accounting: theory, questions and probl ms. 
Second edition. Washington: White Press Co. 1926.) 

PICKEN, 1 oo editor. Business corre sponde nce handbook. ( hicago: 
Shaw. 1926. Pp. 846. $7.50.) 


Ways in which business letters are used today, and the rules and 
tandards which bring the best results.”’ 


Reeves, A. Budgeting the family income: advantages to the public of 
itor obile time payme nt selling. Address de livered before the Brooklyn 
Motor Vehicle Dealer's Association, June, 1926. (Brooklyn: Brooklyn 
Motor Vehicle Dealers’ Assoc., 998 Bergen Ave 1926. Pp. 15.) 


Ronertson, E. C. Use of standard labor costs in the manufacture of men’s 
thing. Official pubs. vol. VII, no. 21. (New York: National Asso- 


ition of Cost Accountants. 1926. Pp. 7.) 


Rosinson, L. R. Investment trust organization and management. New 
York: Ronald. 1926. Pp. xii, 448.) 

Roru, F. Forest valuation. Michigan manual of forestry, vol. I Second 
edition revised. (Ann Arbor: George Wahr. 1926. Pp. v, 176.) 

RussELL, G. Nuntius: advertising and its future. (London: K. Paul, 


lrench, Trubner & Co. (New York: Dutton. 1926. Pp. 96.) 


tyatL, R. J. H. Dictionary of costing. (New York: Pitman. 1926. 
Pp. 389. $3.) 

Scututer, W. C. Credit analysis. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1925. 
Pp. xiii, 439. $5.) 

This is written for the more mature mind and for the financier and 
business executive who would probe deeply into the economic and business 
basis of credit risks. Here is a thoroughgoing and scholarly investi 
gation of the factors underlying and influencing the assumption of credit 
risk, a study amply reénforced with convincing case material and helpful 
tabulations and forms. 

An introductory chapter on the nature of credit serves as a running 
start for an excellent discussion of credit interchange service and reports. 
Credit policies and the business cycle, the significance of working capital 
in credit analysis, and the credit aspects of business budgeting merit, 
respectively, a separate chapter of well-balanced, informative material. 
Practically all of the remainder of the book—some 160 pages—is given 
over to credit ratio-analysis under the subdivisions of five fundamental 
credit factors, viz., the source and nature of capital employed in the 
business, uses of capital invested, the supply and position of working 
capital, potential productivity of capital and assets, and the rate of fixed 
expansion. Carefully selected ratios are thus utilized to unfold for the 
credit investigator the significant conditions prevailing in each of these 
five categories of business operations. 

J. E. McDonoveu. 


Sicerson, W. C. Digest of accounting organization and practice. (New 
York: Elliott-Fisher Co., 342 Madison Ave. 1926. Pp. 72. Gratis.) 
Snow, A. J. Psychology in business relations. (Chicago: Shaw. 1926. 
Pp. xv, 562. $6.) 
An edition, in flexible leather, of the volume reviewed in the September, 
1925, issue of this magazine. 
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treasures into private hands, together with tl nheritan tend 
to lead to the increase of that class of person who, in the market, has 
nothing else to offer but his labour power ; i) price of labour-power 


is measured chiefly by the costs of reproductior, that is, by the expenditure 
necessary In a certain market area for the satisfaction of the worker's 
wants’; “The cycle gene rally takes up a fairly constant period of three 
ind-a-half years. The trade cycle is usually brought about as follows 
It usually commences after a series of good harvests which che ipen the 
cost of food’; “But the small undertaking is unable to show a similar 
financial success per unit of turnover as the large undertaking, since it 
is exposed to more competition 

The book is, of course, intended primarily for use by Englishmen; but 
American readers will find it a valuable source o 


reference for the study 
of English business procedure It is written in a style which makes 
for intere sting and easy re ading. 

Hupson B. Hastines 


Stevenson, R. A. and Tayntor, R. E. Questions and problems in ac 
yunting. (New York: Macmillan. 1926 Pp. viii, 234.) 
A good book. It gets away trom the traditional policy of spe nding 
i deal of time on the mechanism of the double entry Particular emphasis 
is given to tracing various transactions and policies to their effects on the 
balance sheet and profit and loss statement \nalysis ratios are also 
given prominence. A bit on certain phases of law comes in too 
For those who wish to teach matters of significance but have not two 
or three courses in which to do the task, here is a suggestion worth con 
sidering. Supplementary readings would be necessary It is too bad 
the authors have not gathered together something of this sort to round 
out their volume. 
Swick, E. Cost accounting reports for executives. Official pubs. vol. VII, 
no. 24. (New York: National Association of Cost Accountant 1926 
Pp. 6. ) 
Tinstey, J. F. New phases of industrial management: an assembling of 
addresses given before financial, industrial, and educational groups 


Worcester, Mass.: Author. 1926. Pp. 198.) 


Toutmin, H. A. T'rade-mark profits and protection New York: Van 
Nostrand Co. 1926. Pp. xv, 258. #4. 
VanDERBLURF, H. B. Problems in business economics Chicago: Shaw 
1924. Pp. xix, 631. $5.) 
The management of business enterprises is still largely in the state of 


an art. Due to the great variety of surrounding conditions, it may never 
become a science; but enough case material has already been collected 
and analyzed by various research agencies and individuals to indicate that 
the scientific approach to business problems promises to vield increasingly 
valuable results. 

Many of the most far-reaching problems arise out of the non-seasonal 
fluctuations in general business activity which we call the business eyel 


To the methods of analysis of such problems, this book is devoted 
Part 1 “presents a summary of the business cycle, its significant phases, 
the theories of crises, the cyclical movement of profits, costs and output, 


forecasting, cyclical variations in manufacturing and mining, employment, 
advertising, retail merchandising, bond yields and money rates, contro] of 
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‘the author had pointed out more of these external factors which should 
taken into consideration in each instance, even though it was impossible 
to give the desired information 
Altogether the book constitutes a notable addition to the literature on 
modern methods of business analysis and control; and it should find a 
wide use as a text in college courses in business economics. 
Hvupson B. HastinGs 
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Pp. 11.) 

Van Srrum, K. S. Investing in purchasing power. (Boston and New 
York: Barron’s. 1925. Pp. xv, 248.) 

Wave, A. S. Modern finance and industry: a plain account of the British 


financial system and of its functions in relation to industry and commerce 


London: Pitman. 1926. 5s. 
Wacner, H. K. Damages, profits, and accounting in patent, copyright, 
trademark, and unfair competition cases (St. Louis: Thomas Law Book 


Co. 1926. Pp. xiii, 535.) 


Weep, W. X. Practical real estate law under the Civil Practice act of the 
state of New York. Second edition. ( Albany : M. Bender & Co. 1926 
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The current ratio in public utility companies. Bureau of Business Research 
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Barnett, G. E. Machinery and labor (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press 
1926. Pp. vi, 161. $2.) 

Benn, E. J. P. If I were a labor leader. (New York: Scribner's 1926 
Pp. 154. $1.75.) 


Burns, E. M. Wages and the state. London School of Econ. and Pol. 
Science studies no. 86. (London: P. S. King. 1926 Pp. ix, 443 
16s. ) 


Burton, E.R. Employee representation. (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins 
1926. Pp. 283. $3.) 

This volume tells something of the development of modern employee 
representation, of the sources of industrial conflict, of th purposes of the 
movement, and of definite results that have been realized through « mployee 
representation in various business enterprises. It is concerned to a 
greater extent, however, with the technique of installing a system of 
representation and keeping it in good working order More than half 
of the book has to do with questions of launching the plan su cessfully, 
assuring adequate representation for both employees and employers, main 
taining interest, determining progress by a periodic audit, and so on 
From the experiences of many business concerns, Mr. Burton offers 
suggestions on numerous details of employee representation problems; 
and these will be valuable to managers who are introducing or operating 
systems of representation 

The claims made for employee representation are that it establishes 
a medium for contact and conference between employees and employers, 
provides procedure for adjustment of differences and for collective 
negotiation regarding terms of employment, affords considerable edu 
cational opportunity, and develops a spirit of partnership between manage 
ment and employees. ‘“‘Coéperation in the performance of a common 
task is coming to be recognized as the proper objective of all;’’ and 
employee representation is designed to substitute coéperation for conflict 
on the theory that if only the facts are known both employee and 
employer will be reasonable enough to be guided by them Mr. Waddill 
Catchings is quoted to the effect that “fair wages, hours and working 
conditions are questions of fact, to be decided as such.’ The author 
accepts this statement, but observes that facts of themselves do not 
necessarily lead to decision and action In other words (though Mr. 
Burton does not say so definitely) collective economic pressure may be 
necessary to bring what might be termed a fair settlement once the facts 
are known. Moreover, there is no assurance that, in the interchange of 
information, all the facts will be forthcoming: “The employees’ repre 
sentatives will not reveal their cards completely until the employer has 
displayed at least some of his.” 

When Mr. Burton undertakes to reply to labor criticism of employee 
representation, he is not altogether convincing. He believes that ‘“‘a more 
conservative, less daring, less dramatic procedure has probably won for 
the workers in establishments with employee representation, advantages 
quite as important as those acquired by most union groups.” Impressive 


examples are given of concrete gains in hours, wages, working conditions, 
plans for pensions, stock purchase, and so on But such gains come to 
the workers through the kindness or reasonableness of the employer, and 
he may deny them if he likes. ‘‘The committees established by employee 
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Surrern, A. E. The coal miners’ struaq r industrial status (New 
York: Macmillan. 1926 Pp. xviii, 462. $2.50. 
Industri r tions in tI coal industry New York 
Maemillan. 1926. $2.50 


Vorwerck, K. Die wirtschaftsfriedliche Arbeitn hmerbewegung De utsch 


lands. (Jena: Fischer. 926 Pp. 150 M. 6 

Wyckorr, V. J. The wage pol of l organizations in a period of 
industrial depression. Johns Hopkins Univ. studies in hist. and pol 
science, series XLIV, no. 3 Balti Johns Hopkins Press. 1926. 


Pp. 119. #1.) 
The author describes the experience of the national unions of railroad 
n, clothing workers, mold rs, flint inss workers. ope rative potters, 


and miners from the beginning of the depression in 1920 to the period 


of recovery in 1922 He shows that tl readjustments in agreements 
which were made during the first part of t] lepression were principally 
in the nature of wage reductions Dur the latter part of the de 
pression, employers’ demands emphasized changes in working conditions 
adverse to the unions, such as tl olition of the check-off in mining 
and of the forty-four hour week in the clothing industry One of the 
most interesting facts demonstrate in this study is that the unions 
valued their gains in working conditions mor: highly than good wages, 
and were more willing to undergo wage reductions than to give up 
favorable conditions gained only after mucl truggle. 

Mr. Wyeke ff’s monogr iph ; a well organized and convenient summary 
of the wage experiences of the unions discussed during the pe riod 1920 
1922. Its principal fault lies in its extreme brevity. In the 119 pages 
to which the author limits himself, he is unable to analyze with anv degre: 
of thoroughness the underlving caus of the changes in agreements 


and of the strikes which he describes. That he understands these causes 
is apparent from his excellent treatment of the United Mine Workers 
and from his brief concluding chapter 
There are a few minor imperfections No attempt is made to treat 
the adoption of and the agitation for production standards in th clothing 
industry as a part of the general wage policy of the union Although 
the subject was discussed prior to 1920, the development of production 
standards was larg ly a product of the depression. The reference on 
page 22 to the passage of the Adamson law in 1917, instead of 1916, 
is probably due to a typographical error On page 25 it is incorrectly 
stated that “the Transportation Act [of 1920] forbade a strike or loc] 
out until after [a] dispute had been reviewed bv the Labor Board and a 
decision rendered.”’” On page 78 it is asserted that the coal operators, 
rather than the federal government, obtained the mandatory injunction 
of 1919, demanding the withdrawal of the coal strike order and pro 
hibiting the use of union funds for strike relief 
Epwarp BrerMAN 

Bibliograph y of unemployment Studies and reports, series C, no. 12 In 
French, English and German. Geneva: International Labour Offices 
1926. Pp. 155. 50¢ 

Fourth year book of the International Federation of Trade Unions, 1926 

Amsterdam and London: Labour Joint Publications Dept l l 
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Ott Canada, 1926. Pp. 272. 50c 
Fre nt ur policy (London: Trades 
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192¢ I 
Pro lir tion of the Ohio State Feder- 
atior State Fed. of Labor. 1926. Pp 
164 
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Her rbeitsverwaltung. (Berlin: Ver 
lag des R I 123 
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lack of confidence in the price policy of the future and that two conditions 

ust be met before full confidence can be restored. One “is that of 
securing universal agreement on the monetary standard which would yield 
he best results The second is that “clear definition should be given 
to the poli y of stabilization to he adopted 


He finds two alternative systems of price stabilization and describes 
them as follows 


Che first, the more precise, re quires the recognition of a given level of 
] 


7h; 


; as ‘normal,’ and the maintenance of the price level always within 
reasonable range of that position. The second, permitting less precision, 
but more discretionary power, assumes that price fluctuations should be 
judged according to their effects; only when the movement becomes so 
rapid as to introduce unhealthy tendencies, should the movement be 


restrained Under this second system, the price index is supplemented 


by subsidiary indices of speculation, employment and production, in- 
dicating the actual effects of the changes of prices.” 

The essential problem is that of ruling out fluctuations of trade 
Before the war the supply of gold determined the loan policy of the 


inks; and industry accordingly fluctuated between elastic limits that 
were determined by the gold supply. This meant that the trade cycle 
was “inevitable” or nearly s« Also in post-war years the periodicity 


of the cycle sequence of boom, crisis, depression and recovery has not been 
maintained. Out of this new condition has arisen the theory that the 
state and the banks combined might influence the trend of trade and 
assist stability. The author is convinced that most can be accomplished 
through the regulation of credit by the banks. 

Successive chapters compare the alternative systems of stabilization 
which the author designates as “constant price-normal” and “composite.” 
Ease of application, relation to consumption, social justice, industrial and 
social relations and finally international considerations, are surveyed 
one after the other. The conclusion is reached that the “constant price 
normal” system is the better 

The analysis is a most interesting one and deserves extended study 
In numerous places the reader has not been satisfied that the conclusions 
as stated follow from the argument; but this is not surprising in so 
condensed a treatment. 


Ernest Minor Parrerson. 


Bertuoip, O. and Seeumann, E. E. Die deutsche Rentenbank und 
deutsche Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt. (Landwirtschaftliche Zentralbank. ) 
(Berlin: Reimar Hobbing 1926. 


Brock, H. Die Marasche Geldtheorie. (Jena: Fischer 1926 Pp 145 
M. 6.) 

The doctrines of Marx as to money and credit in connection with his 
theory of value: a detailed criticism of his method and of what the author 
calls his sophisms, leading from the general principle that it is not the 
mind of man which controls his nature but that his mental qualitites 
are dependent on his social environment, and the latter on its material 
circumstance, down to the function of money as a factor in social 
development 


Bopin, E. L’encaisse mé tallique de la Banque de France, son role en temps 
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BraNNAN, J. D Fourth edition by Zecnwarian 
CuaFeEE, J H. Anderson. 1926. Pp. 1189. $10 


BunzeE.t. J | Stabilisierung in ihren Einfliissey 
Schriften des Vereins fiir 


Sozial} tik nd Leipzig: Duncker & Humb! 
DARLIN } re Gold and credit. (WLondor 


DeaRLE, N 7 London: Philip Allan. 1926. 3s. 6d 


DIEHL, k., edit é um Studium der politisch n 
O 1925. Pp. 281. M. 6.) 

Collect netary history of England, 1797 
1823, and (¢ Great War. Among the writers are 
Cass Helfl 

E.BENGREUTH, A Viinzkunde und Geldqeschichte des 
Mitt ter 5 nd edition. Munich and Berlin 
R. Olden! 

EGner, | D | nd seit dem We Itkriege. Band IV 

Leipzig | Ischaft. 1925. Pp. vii, 108.) 

It is on ce Germany where the depreciation 
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the various Monetary Union. The second chapter 
deals with t k of the war. Although not much 
new materia hapter presents a good compilation 
of scattered lable The third chapter is the 
most interest t inalysis of the various monetary 
theories as b1 ry of the Latin Monetary Union. 
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Hantos, E. Das Geldproblem in Mitteleuropa. (Jena: Fischer. 1925 
Pp. vi, 162. Rm. 7.) 

HorrMANN, E. Das Anlagegeschaft der preussischen Sparkassen in seiner 
neueren Entwicklung. (Berlin: Verlag f. bargeldlosen Zahlungsverkehr 
R. Giirgens. 1926. Pp. 79. M. 2.) 

Hoacson, N. F. Banking through the ages. Third printing. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1926. Pp. 128.) 


Icroswsky, L. Die Wahrungsprobleme Sowjetrusslands. (Berlin: R. L. 
Prager. 1926.) 

LANGE, L. Expansion und JWolkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung deutscher 
Uberseebanken. Band 6. Karlsruhe: G. Braun. 1926. Pp. vii, 64. 
M. 3.) 

Levrence, F. La stabilisation du franc. (Paris: Marcel Giard, 16 rue 
Soufflot. 1926 Pp. 198. 12 fr.) 

[his is an important book which will repay careful reading. <A theory 
f money is worked out with mathematical formulas. This is followed 


by a discussion of the varying cost of living and of foreign loans on the 
possible stabilization of the franc. The author maintains that this can 
be accomplished on the basis of a gold exchange standard, with the help 
of a foreign loan, and of the approximate balancing of the budget. The 
devaluation of the franc suggested is at some rate between 90 and 100 to 
the £1 sterling. 


a. W. 


LewINsouHn, R. Histoire de linflation: le de place ment de la richesse en 
Europe, 1914-1925. Translated from the German by H. Simonper. 
(Paris: Payot. 1926. Pp. 416. 30 fr.) 


Marais, P. Des ouvertures en banque de crédits confirmées et non con- 
firmées. (Paris: Lib. Arthur Rousseau. 25 fr.) 


Mazzei1, J. Il cambio italiano. (Firenze: Vallechhi Editore. 1926. Pp. 
122. L. 8.) 

An inquiry into the causes of the oscillations of the Italian valuta 
prompted by a sudden drop at the beginning of July, 1925. The author 
is optimistic in regard to Italy’s future in industrial development, basing 
his hopes on the Prospettive Economiche of Mortara. The author 
attributes some part of the fall of the lira to the rise in the value of 
sterling. He makes a stirring protest against the exaction of the pay 
ment of the war debts, pointing out that such repayment was not called 
for by England either after the wars of the eighteenth century, or after 
the struggle with Napoleon. 

Morenouse, W. R. The new bankers’ guide book, comprising 16657 
questions and answers on banking. Fourth edition. (Los Angeles: Bank 
Business Builders. 1925. Pp. 364. $3.) 

Nogaro, B. Money and current monetary phenomena. Translated from 
the French by A. E. Ferxin. (London: P. S. King. 1926. Pp. 320. 
15s.) 

Peake, E.G. An academic study of some money market and other statistics. 
Second edition. (London: P. S. King. 1926. Pp. xi, 105. 15s.) 


Pommery, L. Changes et monnaies. (Paris: Marcel Giard. 1926. Pp. 
600. 30 fr.) 
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srpinac, W. F. The finance of fore ign trade: a practical guide to the 
operations of banker and merchant. (New York: Pitman. 1926. Pp. 
190. $2.25.) 


kes, J. The amalgamation movement in English banking, 1825-1924. 
London: P. S. King. 1926. Pp. xi, 231. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Sykes divides his study into three parts—the historical, the statis- 
tical and the analytical. The survey is careful and thorough with 
evidence of careful research. It will be most valuable to students of 
banking and also to those who are interested in the whole consolidation 
movement. One of the appendices contains a complete list of the 
amalgamations effected in the hundred-year period studied. 


E. M. P. 


Tapia, P. A. and J osHI, G. N. Money and the mone y market in India. 


(New York and London: Macmillan. 1926. Pp. xii, 440. 21s.) 

A little less than one-half the space deals with the general principles 
of money and banking with the emphasis on money. For the remainder 
the problems of Indian currency and banking are reserved. Money is 
treated in the traditional manner. Clearness of style is characteristic. 
Two ordinary sized chapters have to do with banking. 

The scene now shifts to India and begins with a brief history of 
the native currency in the pre-British period. Difficulties from the fall 
in the gold price of silver in the last half of the 19th century led to the 
Herschell Committee and the closing of the mints to the free coinage of 
silver in 1893. Later the situation was reconsidered under the Fowler 
Committee and the Coinage act of 1899 was passed. 1899-1914 witnessed 
other recommendations, experiments and difficulties. Brighter skies did 
not smile during or after the World War. 

The gold-exchange standard in India was more or less blundered into. 
J. M. Keynes is given credit for evolving later the theory to bless the 
practice as it applied to India. Reference is made, however, to the pro- 
posals of M. Leon Walras as early as 1872. To explain the mechanism 
of the gold-exchange standard considerable detail is necessary. Stability 
of exchange does not insure price stability, and leaves something to be 
greatly desired under present economy. 

Concluding chapters have such topics as the Imperial Bank of India, 
exchange banks, joint-stock banks, coéperative banks, insurance compa 
nies, stock exchanges, indigenous banking, and the money market in India. 
The first of these is given the most importance. 

Finally, to summarize the last remarks of the authors, India today 
has neither a gold standard nor a gold-exchange standard. Worse yet, 
the government and the leaders of public opinion do not seem to be clear 
about the goal. But this is certain. The country needs not merely a 
sound currency system; she needs a whole monetary policy of a more 
comprehensive character to foster the economic life of her people. 

Martin J. SHUGRUE. 


itis, H. P. and Steiner, W. H. Federal reserve banking practice. 
Bankers’ edition. (New York: Appleton. 1926. Pp. xix, 1016. $10.) 

Any book on banking practice must be primarily factual rather than 
interpretative. When, moreover, the facts are marshalled to the array of 
a handbook for reference purposes, and are not restricted to the support 
of a few important generalizations, the book necessarily becomes “sizable.” 
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It must pres t review would either be excessively 
long, or wi tters as are of especial interest to 
the reviewer r of imposing upon the reader 
my own part | and conscientious examination of 
the body of 8 I to report little except that the 
book contain t federal reserve matters than any 
other volume ty of subjects, ranging from th 
rules of distr f reserves, from the powers of 
the Federal R lure of rediscounting, from t} 
methods of 0} ricultural credit institutions to 
foreign trade é 11 operations of the government 
to federal ress 
The prese of factual information inevitably 
swings most ndering of categorical judgments on 
controversial ind appraisal. Apparently aware of 
this temptati m to have made great effort to discuss 
what is rathe But total avoidance of appraisal 
is an impossibi rinkled throughout the text many short, 
decisive conclu es To note a few we read: (P. 14] 
“‘In so far as t ' I as become mere ly a gold certificate 
currency, it la ticity’ ’’; (p. 148) “With this chang 
in attitude, r lit leadership has naturally gone hand 
in hand; a te status quo, without effort to improve 
or at least, g 150 the effective demand for goods 
thus rendered | by an increase in the supply of 
goods, and t between demand and supply is not dis 
turbed. As a n of credit under such conditions has no 
tendency to 1 f prices’; (p. 118) “the original 
intent of th t wv » bring about the retirement of 
national bank tation which may or may not be in 
accord with tl f the same paragraph “When it is 
recalled that t nds on deposit at the close of 1913 
were approx nd that the act limits the operations 
to the 2 per lete nature of the retirement provision 
is obvious.’ perhaps be of most service by merely 
warning the r t problems to which such conclusions 
attach are con 1 
H. L. Reep. 
Chambre des D re de 1926: projet de loi instituant 
des mésures redressement financier et la stabilis- 
ation de la n le M. Gaston Doumergue par M. J. 
Caillaua Pa la Chambre des Députés. 1926. Pp. 
7.) 
M. Caillaux lraft pr al conferring certain powers on 
the Minister of w to stal ilizing the franc. 
The cost of livin : s, 1914-1926. (New York: National 
Industrial Con Pp. xvi, 233.) 
The gold plus g Mutual Credit Handbook no. 1. (London: 
National Un nd Unionist Assoc. 1926. 3d.) 
The gold stand t Workers’ Handbooks no. 26. (London: 
National Unio! nd Unionist Assoc. 1926. 3d.) 
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L’inflation, discours prononcés en septembre 1790 a la tribune de 
l’Assemblée. (Paris: Aux éditions Laville. 1926. Pp. 210. 30 fr.) 


Maryland Bankers’ Association, thirty-first annual convention, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, May, 192¢ Baltimore: Maryland Bankers’ Assoc. 
1926. Pp. 121.) 


Report of the Royal Commission on Indian currency and finance. Vols. 
I-V. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. New York: British Library 
of Information, 44 Whitehall St. 1926.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


The War Period of American Finance, 1908-1925. By ALEXANDER 
D. Noyes. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1926. Pp. x, 
459.) 

This work is designated on the title page as a “continuation” of the 
author’s well-known Forty Years of American Finance which was itself 
an “extended edition” of his Thirty Years of American Finance. The 
latest study covers the years 1908 to 1925 inclusive, a period of 
sufficient unity to make the choice of title quite appropriate, though 
future historians of this period may choose different beginnings and 
endings. The writer emphasizes as his keynote in both his preface and 
conclusion “the most dramatic transformation of economic history: 
the change since 1914 in the international position of the United 
States.” 

It appears something like a stroke of luck that the author could 
take up his story right where he left off in his pre-war book and find 
that history had divided itself just where he was ready to pass from 
one book to the next. This luck is almost akin to that of the United 
States in passing the federal income tax and the Federal Reserve act 
in 1913, some months before Americans had any thought of the 
immensely important part they were to play in the great tragedy of 
an unexpected world war. 

As is natural to expect, The War Period of American Finance 1s 
written in much the same style as the Forty Years to which it refers 
many, many times, though, strange to say, the reviewer failed to find 
a single reference, outside the “list of authorities cited,’ to Mr. 
Noyes’s Financial Chapters of the War published in 1916. The con 
notation of the term “finance” as used by Mr. Noyes in his title is 
broad and narrow at the same time. In certain ways “finance” 
might be considered almost synonymous with “economics.” For 
example, he includes discussions of such matters as the Sherman anti- 
trust law and the “Plumb plan” of railway ownership and operation. 
On the other hand, he passes over lightly matters that are at the heart 
of public finance. For example, he gives only a brief discussion of 
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taxes and al! lomestic public-debt management 
during and fo t to tell about the dramatic high- 
pressure met! bonds. Banking, currency and the 
exchanges ar r of Mr. Noyes’s picture of finance. 
The student of idmit that banking and currency 
are a larger | luring war than during ordinary 
peace times, e' v be a little disappointed that the 
author does not tre y what is ordinarily thought of as public 
finance proper 

Mr. Noyes § t to Representative (now Senator) 
Carter Glass V"\ for the passage of the Federal 
Reserve law, a ters goes to some pains to refut 
the charges of ist that the federal reserve system 
was responsibl t in the post-war deflation period. In 
general, the au riendly to the Wilson administration of 
war finance th t the evil consequences of running the 
banks of the « nets of the Treasury regardless of the 
canons of so H tes also our embargo on exports of 
gold as a virtua of gold payments and joins in the present 
Allied-debt co wing that the Allies owe the United 
States more t] y indicate, because we supported 
Allied exchang height during the war, thus increasing 
their purchasi by reducing the receipts of our own 
sellers and caus inge rates with all neutral countries 
who dumped th nus to take advantage of the pegged 
price. In othe n to lending them money, by pegging 
their exchang: i lmost par for their really much de 
preciated pou with which they were paying for 
purchases in al the world as well as in the United 
States. After United States discontinued 
pegging, their n i on the exchanges. 

Probably ma Middle West would take a less 
optimistic view flation and the progress of recovery 
therefrom thar Most will agree, however, that this 
readable and t a welcome addition to the treatises 
on American « ncial history. 


Roy G. Buakey. 
University of 


Studte $ wm Pub The Middle West. By FLETCHER 
HarPer KELLEY DEL Puatne and OLIVER 
Leonarp |] linneapolis: University of Minnesota. 


1925. Pp 
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Studies in Public School Finance: The South. By Firtrcuer Harper 
Swirt and Jonn Haroip Gotptuorre. (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota. 1925. Pp. xiv, 224. $2.50.) 

These two volumes, the third and fourth in the series to which they 
belong, complete the publication of the results of certain intensive 
studies in school finance which Professor Swift, with the aid of several 
graduate students in educational administration, has been carrying on 
for about ten years. Each volume of the series presents in detail the 
plans and programs of school finance as this subject is handled in each 
one of two, three or four typical states in the region—West, East, 
Middle West, or South—to which the four volumes are respectively 
devoted. In addition to the presentation of plans and programs, 
each study attempts to point out the results of these in terms both of 
educational opportunities provided and of financial burdens borne. 
And, finally, each study presents a series of recommendations designed 
to improve conditions, both educational and financial. These last two 
volumes in the series contain studies, in the Middle West, of Illinois, 
Minnesota and South Dakota; and in the South, of Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Alabama, and Tennessee. 

The fundamental importance of the subject of which Professor Swift 
has made himself easily the leading student in the country is clearly 
stated in the opening sentence of the preface in each of these two 
volumes. “In the last analysis a large proportion of the educational 
difficulties existing in the majority of our states today are financial and 
are due fundamentally to antiquated systems of school finance.” 

While details naturally differ from state to state, Professor Swift’s 
studies reveal certain fundamental weaknesses in the school finance of 
each of the twelve states studied; and these faults are unquestionably 
common throughout the forty-eight states. Moreover, according 
to Professor Swift, these weaknesses are responsible for certain de- 
plorable results found in every state. The remedies that Professor 
Swift and those working under his direction recommend, regardless of 
the state, are substantially the same in their most important features. 
The universality of certain weaknesses, the similarity of results flowing 
from them, and the common character of the remedies proposed, 
simplify the task of reviewing large volumes replete with details in 
great variety, which are presented clearly in a multitude of tables and 
often also in striking diagrams. 

The most important weaknesses and evils everywhere found are the 
following: 

1. A lack of revenues sufficient to provide for all children of the state 

reasonably adequate educational opportunities. 


2. Gross inequalities of educational opportunities actually provided, 
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one hand, and meager effort coupled with meager financial ability 
on the other, may result in extreme inequalities of educational oppor 
tunity. Every state abounds in examples illustrating these principles, 
the inevitable operation of which is too obvious to need illustration. 
3. Finally, the apportionment of state funds, according to the 


plans followed in many, perhaps in most states, tends quite as often to 


1g 


increase as to diminish local inequalities, financial and educational. 

For example, in Oklahoma there is a district with an assessed 
valuation of $61,416 per child. By levying a school tax of 4 mills, 
that district is able to Spr nd $395 per child. Another district in the 
same county with a valuation of $3,477 per child levies a tax of 9 
mills and is able to spend only $51 per child. The state aids the 
former district to the extent of $18 per child; the latter, to the extent 
of $3 per child! 

The school conditions which exist in Tennessee, Alabama, and 

Arkansas, “largely as an outcome of their presnt systems of school 
finance,” according to Professor Swift, 


are a menace to American institutions. In Arkansas, in 1920, 28 children 
out of every 100 of school age were not even enrolled in school and 
approximately 32 out of every 100 enrolled did not attend school. In that 
same year, in North Little Rock, the second largest city in the state 
(population, 14,000) there was not a single public school open one day in 
the year as a free school. Of the 11 cities in the state having a population 
of 10,000 or more, 5 reported their schools to be in debt for maintenance 
an amount equal to, or greater than, the equivalent of one year’s income. 
6 of the 11 reported that tuition is charged. Multitudes of school districts 
either maintain no schools or else maintain their schools as free schools 
for a part of the year and as tuition schools for the remainder. 


The remedy for the frequent inadequacy of school funds, for too 
little willingness to tax for school purposes, and for the resultant gross 
inequalities of educational opportunities provided and of financial 
burdens borne, Professor Swift finds in legislation which will 


place upon the state (which is the only unit capable of equalizing school 
revenues, school burdens, and educational opportunities) the major portion 
of the burden of school support by requiring the state to furnish funds 
sufficient to pay the minimum wage toe which every incumbent of an edu 
cational position is entitled by reason of his qualifications, professional and 
otherwise. This recommendation covers salaries of superintendents, princi- 
pals, teachers, truant officers, county superintendents, assistants, rural super 
visors, and all members of the staff of the State Board of Education. Place 
upon the state also the responsibility of furnishing funds sufficient to pay the 
costs of textbooks and apparatus immediately related to instruction. 


After insuring in this way a minimum of educational opportunity 
throughout a state, and that without imposing an unduly heavy 
financial burden on any administrative sub-division of the state, 
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Professor § ipportionment of state funds in 
a manner ca 11 effort to the end that edu- 
cationa sub-division of the state may 
surpass ¥ out nimum. That the tendency of 
the remedies wl probably be to increase rather 
than to ; lucational opportunities, and 
possibly of finat not appear to trouble Professor 
Swift. a ugh nt conditions often seems to 
center ut lucational and financial, which 

Professor P ither recently entered the field 
of school fina , finds incompatible the two pur 
poses of ' tunities, and at the same time 
encouraging elf “faced with the necessity 
of choo y ; not seriously troubled, for 
“the de sion 1s ; He decides to give the right of 
way to the equa il opportunity, and to sponsor 
no measures tha lesired goal.’ 

To the position, notwithstanding the 
incompatibility he advocates without apparent 
concern for t lucational inequalities, seems 
ather to |} Mort. For the real concern 
should be, as it Professor Swift, that the best 
possible edu de available for all children in 
a state and in loption of the measures which 
Professor Swift of replacing the more meager 
opportunities n laces in every state with oppor 
tunities far bett to the best now afforded; at 
the same h rely tend to the provision of 
still better opp vhere opportunities are already 
good or superio easures thus seem calculated to 
promote general s the line, with a tendency to 
afford everywhe! to the present. 

With such a1 d if inequalities of opportunity 
be increased ra diminished? It is safe to 
predict t a ual equality of opportunity 
will never be atta of discouraging local effort, 
or of eliminating just as individuals left free to 
pursue each his s the chief factors in deter 
mining the oppo hey have to deal respectively, so 
communities, g! nd freedom of action, determine 

‘Paul R. Mort, Sta Schools. New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia U1 
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measure community opportunities for advancement. Under 

circumstances, the individualities of communities, just as of 

sons, inevitably produce widely different results in terms of oppor 
inities. 


Equality of educational opportunity might be achieved through the 


umption by the state of all real responsibility both for the control 
| the financial support o lucation throughout the state. There 
; howeve ’'. many reasons, WI ch can not be recounted here, for 


loubting the wisdom of any plan that tends to eliminate or even to 
liminish local feeling of responsibility for local schools. Rather is 
ere need of stimulating local responsibility, initiative and effort. 
And this suggests one aspect of Professor Swift’s proposals for the 
provement of present educational conditions which does not seem to 
adequately treated in any of his numerous studies. His proposals 
volve the assumption by the state of 75 per cent or more of the total 
‘ost of providing public education, at least up to a minimum standard, 
every community in the state. How much state control of local 
lucational matters will this involve? What will be the nature of such 
control? What will be the effects? Nowhere do I find these questions 
discussed in Professor Swift’s writings; yet they involve matters of 
rime importance. 
However, Professor Swift is rendering unsurpassed service through 
is many studies in the field of educational finance, and there seem to 
be lacking even slight evidences that the states are likely to assume 


vith undue haste the chief burden of financing all the schools of the 


state, largely relieving local communities, as Professor Swift recom- 
uends. During the last thirty years, as Professor Swift himself has 
shown, the tendency in the country as a whole has been consistently 
nd rather markedly in the other direction. In 1890, of all public 
school revenues, 23.75 per cent were derived from state, and 67.89 per 
cent from local sources; while in 1918, 16.8 per cent of these revenues 
came from the state, and 75.3 per cent from local communities. 
Frank E. SPAULDING. 
Yale University. 


Public Finance. By Harury Leist Lvrz. (New York: D. Appleton 
and Co. 1924. Pp. xvi, 681. $4.00.) 

A striking deficiency in economic literature, existing for the past 
decade or more in the United States, has been the lack of a compre 
hensive treatise in public finance. It is true that much able writing has 
appeared in the field, but it has been generally restricted to particular 
aspects of the subject, rather than presented in a well-rounded text 


°F. H. Swift, State Policies in Public School Finance Washington: Dept. of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education, buli. no. 6, 1922. 
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for the student f it has been technical or legal in 
( ara 

In his v appeared nearly two years ago 
and has a id 1, Professor Lutz has produced 
a ee use, but one that is well suited 
to the 1 lying purpose of the author 
foam the cutest tively both formal reasoning 
and “practica offered, he tells us, “as a means 
of bridging tl ictical experience with public 
financial affairs liarity with principles.” The 
author’s wide a legislation and problems in the 
various states nd gives the work a superior 
appeal over mu t has been done in this field. 

The general bject matter is, on the whole, 
to be commend ly brief introduction in Part 1 is 
followed in Part public expenditures. The subject 
of publi vel under two general divisions, 
Part 3 being d ved from sources other than 
taxation and P e specifically. Consideration is 
given in Part 5 1 in Part 6 to financial adminis 
tration and legis 

Among the 1 york, one which constantly im 
presses the read Iness of judgement. He does 
not shrink lifficult points,—and although 
mildly conserva rly free from dogmatic treat 
ment This is tion in regard to the proper scope 
of governmental oncludes that the truth is not 
to be found in « Idle ground of a reasonable and 
rational concept ange of governmental activities 
cannot be deter teria. Thus the “principle of 
maximum social nunciated by Professor Hugh 
Dalton and ot! , because of practical difficulties, 
fall short of rea il distribution of the revenue 
burden. 

In his classif sites of a sound tax system, 
Professor Lutz portance of combining theory 
and practical afl il agreement with Bastable on 
the first four ma t is at variance on the remainder 
and has included in six. His first test in order of 
unportance is fi is been said that much of the 
reputation which 1 finance minister was due to his 
realization of thi 1 test, economy, means not only 

G. F. Shirras, T/ sance, p. 127. 
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eficiency in tax administration but also the effect of the various taxes 
mposed on the production and accumulation of wealth. The third and 
fourth rules are equity and elasticity, respectively, the latter being 
“really a corollary of fiscal adequacy.” The principle of simplicity 
has been included doubtless, in part at least, as the result of the 
complex tax legislation enacted by the federal government during the 
past decade, while the tests of diversity and flexibility result in smooth 
ness of operation and greater equity in the tax system. 

The author is not in complete accord with the tendency in modern 
times to regard the theory of ability to pay as a satisfactory method 
of determining tax obligation to the state. While recognizing the 
nadequacy of the benefit theory, which is found to be impractical in 
operation, he finds nevertheless certain instances, particularly in local 
taxation, in which the doctrine applies. There is also an element of 
truth in the benefit idea, if the aggregate of taxes be considered in 
relation to the citizens of the states en masse, an opinion which appears 
to be somewhat at variance with that of Professor Jensen in his work 
on Problems of Public Finance (page 209). On the other hand, the 
ability-to-pay theory has obvious deficiencies both in theory and 
practice. The crux of the difficulty lies in the impossibility of 
obtaining an adequate measure or standard. Property, even with its 
modern refinements, is insufficient ; and there are obstacles in the use of 
income. The conclusion is reached, therefore, that neither benefit nor 
ability to pay “alone will suffice to express the taxpayers’ relation to 
the state,” but that, “some taxation is according to benefit, other 
taxation is according to ability.” 

Professor Lutz’s book is so admirably done in most respects that 
one hesitates to criticize it from any standpoint, especially when it 
ranks much above the average American text even as to the fault 
herein mentioned. While occasionally the style is elevated and even 
masterful, it sometimes falls to the commonplace and is not as viril 
as it might be. Somewhat more attention to the composition would 
have resulted at times in increased smoothness of style. But the fault 
at most is of minor importance; and students of taxation are under 
obligation to Professor Lutz for having produced an excellent book. 
That it deserves recognition as the foremost American text in the field 
at the present time is gladly acknowledged. 

Tipton R. SNAVELY. 

University of Virginia. 


Problems of Public Finance. By Jens P. Jensen. Crowell’s Social 
Science Series. Edited by Sepa Evprince, University of Kansas. 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1924. Pp. xviii, 606. 
$3.00. ) 
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is a text for beginning students. It is not dk signed to carry the readet 
nto the more abstruse regions of the subject. 
Tipron R. SNaveE ty. 


University of Virginia. 
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New York. (New York: National Institute of Public Administration. 
1926. Pp. 123. $1.50.) 

It appears that state expenditures increased from $61,000,000 to 
$132,000,000 or 118 per cent. Of this increase 44 per cent was due to 
price inflation. Another 13 per cent was due to greater use of current 
revenues in financing capital outlays. “Approximately another 23 per 
cent of the increase was in the nature of compulsory additions to the 
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Lésung. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 1926. Pp. 278.) 

Houz, W. Sind internationale Vergleiche steuerlicher Belastungen mégqlich? 
Band II. Probleme des Geld und Finanzwesens (Leipzig: Akade 
mische Verlagsgesellschaft. 1924. Pp. 73.) 

An inquiry into the possibility of comparing the tax-burdens of 
different countries. 
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Revenue act of 1926. New York: Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y 1926 
Pp. 268. 

1) Tarifvertrage im deutschen R } im 1 Januar 1925 nebst einem 
inhange: Die Reichstarifvertrdge am 1 Januar 1926. Berlin: Reimar 
Hobbing. 1926. Pp. 51.) 


Population and Migration 


Rirth Control: Facts and Re sponsibiliti Edited by Apout 
(Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins. 1925. Pp. xiv, 157. $3.00.) 
The twelve papers here selected for publication bear the imprint of 


h they were prepared, the Birth Control Con- 


he occasion for whic 
ference held in Baltimore and Chicago in 1923. Bearing in mind the 
propagandistic object of such ~etings, the reader will not look for 
an exacting standard of scientific reserve. The papers were presented 
by men and women in high standing in various professions. All are 
convinced of the need for birth control. There is no paper by an 
opponent of birth control, though the stock arguments against it are 
answered, most energetically by Mrs. Sanger, and, as regards the 
position of the Catholic clergy, with devastating courtesy by Dr. 
Meyer. 

It is evident that most of the contributors have not stopped to 
define birth control. Dr. Chapman (“Birth control and mental 
hygiene”) defines it loosely as “the right of the parents to limit the 
size of the family ....”. Rabbi Rubenstein (“Religious and ethical 
aspect”) holds the term “birth control” unfortunate, and prefers 
“voluntary parenthood.” Mrs. Sanger uses the term, curiously 
enough, in a variety of senses. Initially, she speaks as if birth control 
included all the methods which nature or man has ever used to keep 
down population. Then she defines it as “the hygienic, scientific, and 
harmless control of procreative powers,” a sufficiently wide and non 
commital characterization. Such a definition may include compulsory 
sterilization, for instance. It certainly does not center attention on 
voluntary contraception by artificial means, the right to knowledge 
and use of which is what all birth control and voluntary parenthood 
leagues have been, and are, fighting for. 

This looseness in the use of terms is perhaps inevitable in so rapidly 
spreading a movement. Men in different professions emphasize 
different reasons for family limitation and see different major benefits 
to be derived from it. Pearl (“Menace of population growth”), Ross 
(“World trend in population”), and East (“Civilization at the cross 
ways’’) see the problem of numbers; Little (“Some biological factors”’), 


Chapman (“Birth control and mental hygiene”), and Spaeth (“Birth 
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control 1 lat lth and industry”) emphasize the 
euge! aspect n ethical and social considerations. 
It 51 nist, with an eye to reducing the 
numbers of si 1 unconsciously think of the birth 
control 1 emel! t than spe cifically. 

Whether t tent be advantageous to the attain- 
ment of the s} birth control organizations may 
be questioned. | ise, that the movement has made 
such affiliations orizon that its significance is of 
altogether a difl in it was a few years ago. Already 
a world confe1 n problems is projected to meet in 
Geneva in Sept significant that the sponsors of this 
conference are ! it birth-control advocates. 

One lays dow the feeling that the original move- 
ment—the Neo-) ve movement—has had attached 
to its train n ily extraneous. For this, its 
friends are part Mrs. Sanger and others have laid 
great stress 01 fits to be derived. Birth control 
(contraception ocreation of feeble-minded! Just 
how. we are n pers. It is palpably illogical to 
assume that n sponsible in everything else, will 
exercise a resp mntrol or seek the expert medical 
advice held, b ssential. But the eugenist birth 
control advocat ulty by unconsciously substituting 
compulsory st on. Birth control can be effective 
in limiting world reasonable figure only through the 
spread of contra - and the leaders of the movement will 
allow themselv: blind alley if they loosen grasp on 
that fact. 

While these ] lly popular, while some of them, 
notably those of R carl, are mere rehash of oft-published 
matter, and wl ntific contribution, the book could 
well be recomme! nt introduction to the movement 
as it is at present t in publishing these papers was 
to “take counsel” n, and to put before students and 
the reading pul nd other leaders are thinking about 
apropos of birth « t wonder why so expensive a medium 
of publication wa t is apparent that the general public 
is not going to } a 150-page pamphlet, even though 


it be in “cloth, 
A. B. Woure. 
Ohio State Uni 
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Historical Aspects of the Immigration Problem. Select Docwments. 
By Epirn Apsorr. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1926. Pp. xx, 881. $4.50.) 

This is a companion volume to Professor Abbott’s Immigration: 
Select Documents and Case Records, published in 1924. The prese nt 
collection covers only the period of the so-called old immigration. The 
selections therefore relate to the period before the beginning of federal 
ontrol. They are confined to European immigration. 

The book is divided into five sections, dealing respectively with (1) 
Causes of immigration: emigration conditions in the United Kingdom 
nd Northern Europe, (2) Economic aspects of the immigration 

oblem, (3) Early problems of assimilation, (4) Pauperism and crime 

| other domestic immigration problems, (5) Public opinion and the 
mnigrant. In each section, the selections, which vary in length from 
two to nine or ten pages, are arranged chronologically. 

Each section is prefaced by an admirable introduction. Taken 
together these five introductions form a readable and illuminating 

vey of the phenomena and problems of immigration up to about 

1882, and fully maintain the high standard of scholarship one always 

xpects of Miss Abbott. 

Both in these introductions and in the documents she has chosen 
to reprint in part, will be found not only matter of essential import 

the specialized student of immigration, but matter which the eco 
nomic historian will be glad to have at his disposal. The selection 
ind editing of over two hundred extracts from as many primary, and 
argely fugitive, sources represents immense labor; and often the editor 
gets scant thanks. In looking over such a volume of readings or 
documents, one is sometimes struck with the thought that the editor 
with little more work could have distilled the material into a book of 
his own and got the credit for painstaking, scholarly (in this case 
historical) research. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that 
the student of immigration or of American economic history at large 

will get from a reading of these selections probably as vivid an im 

pression and as true knowledge of the first hundred years or so of 

mmigration as he could possibly get in any other way. And this is 
doubtless precisely the idea which has motivated the publication of the 
various series of Chicago source-books. 

Only one question, and one adverse comment suggest themselves. 
The latter is that this book should have been published many years 
ago. That it was not was probably due to the fact, as Miss Abbott 
says, that “the history of this great movement has been singularly 
neglected.” The question has to do with the “practical” or applicable 
utility of such a study now. Miss Abbott says: “The immigration 
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probl f 4 ; ts in the problems of veste rday, 
and student cannot afford to overlook the 
expel yblems.”” She perhaps does not 
thit t ey has the characteristics of 
reasonal irse, is a matter of opinion, but 
nview otal t to be out] ned here, it seems to 
the reviewer t¢ em in its major aspects (barring 
the weightv 1 M n immigration) is settled: and 
that study of : ‘ican aspect, not as a phase of 
world migrat intly of historical interest. It 
is in the light o ent book can most fairly b 
judged, and i1 must be highly favorable. 
A. B. Wo tre. 

State 

BLAcKER, ( he state 1 plea and a forecast 
London: K & Co. New York: Dutton. 1926. 
Pp. 95 >] 

Endors 

CarRrR-SAUNDEI Home univ. lib. of modern knowledg 
New Y $1 

GriFrFitTH, G. 7 he age of Malthus. (Cambridge. 
Eng.: Caml Pp. 270 12s. 6d.) 

Hisar y Has yracion Europea en el desarrollo 
di pri rica Mexico: D. F. Tacubaya 
1924 

LAUGHLIN, H id statistical review of eugenical 
sterilization New Haven: Am. Eugenics Soc 
1926 

Penotsky, B. ¢ t woman Cincinnati: Powell & 
Whit 192 

Die Beweauna ! Jahren 1922 und 1923 und die 
Ursacl bis 19238. (Berlin: Reimar 
Hobbir 

Statistical r n of the Dominion of New Zealand 
for ti year Census and Statistics Office. 1926 
Pp. xi, 29 
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BENNETT, C. A. History of manual and industrial education up to 1870 
Peoria, Ill.: Manual Arts Press 1926. Pp. 461 $3.50 

Bocarpus, E. S. The new social research Los Angeles: Jesse Ray 
Miller, 3566 University Ave 1926. Pp. 287. $2 

Brewer, J. M. and others. Case studies in educational and vocational 
guidance. (Boston: Ginn. 1926. Pp. 267 $1.60. ) 

Cuasser, L. J. A study of student loans and their relation to higher 
educational finance. Harmon Foundation monographs no. 1. New 
York: Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St. 1926 Pp. 170. $1. 

Crapp, R. Study of volume and cost o cial work, 1924: tabulation of 
income for nineteen cities. Conducted under the auspices of Am. Assoc. 


for Community Organization and Welfare Federation of Cleveland 
Cleveland: Author, 513 Electric Bldg. 1926. $1.60. 

CrarkE, J. J. Housing in relation to public health and social welfare 
[Third Kibble Memorial Lecture delivered at Birmingham, 1925. Liver 
pool: Liverpool Univ. Press. 1926. 9d. 

Cote, W. M. Economic success New York: Macmillan 1926. Pp 
xv, 391.) 

LROXTON, F. E. A study of housewive 5’ buyina hab ts in ( olum us, Ohio, 
1924. Ohio State Univ. studies, vol. II, no. 16. Columbus: Ohio State 
Univ. 1926. Pp. v, 14.) 


Fry, C. L. American villagers. Inst. of Sox ind Religious Research, 
American village studies. New York: George H. Doran. 1926. Pp 


201. $2.50.) 


Gispons, C. E. and Armentrovt, C. B. Child labor among cotton growers 
of Texas: a study of children living in rural communities in six counties 
in Texas. (New York: Nat. Child Labor Com., 215 4th Ave 1925. 
Pp. 124. 25c.) 


Jenkins, F. W. Social case work: a selected bibliography. Bull. no. 77. 


(New York: Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 E. 22nd St. 1926. 
10c. ) 

Kirkpatrick, C. Intelligence and immigration. Mental measurement 
monographs, serial no. 2. (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins. 1926. Pp. 


116. $4.) 


Kiein, P. Vocational aspects of family social work: the second of a series 
of vocational studies. (New York: Am. Assoc. of Social Workers. 1926 
Pp. 44.) 


Lyon, Ze 5. Making a living. The individual an society In introduction 
to vocations, business, civics and the proble ms of community life. New 


York: Macmillan. 1926. Pp. xii, 622. $1.60. 


Maclver, R. M. The modern state. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press 
Am. Branch. 1926. Pp. xii, 504. $7.) 


McManon, T. S. Social and economic standards of living. (Boston: 
D. C. Heath. 1925. Pp. vi, 420. $2.80.) 

This book, influenced as it clearly is by John Rae, Thorstein Veblen, 

and either directly or indirectly by Arséne Dumont, shows the varying 
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American Sociological Society held at New York, December 29-31, 1925 
A series of papers grouped under the title “Division on Statistical 
Sociology,’ discusses various phases of the population problem. 


Medical care of industrial workers. (New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board, 247 Park Av. 1926. Pp. ix, 112. $2. 


Protection of the health of seamen against venereal disease. Studies and 
reports, series P, no. 2. (Geneva: International Labour Office. 1926. 
Pp. 72. 265c.) 

eport of the proceedings of the International Industrial Welfare Congress. 
Edited in the original languages, with an introduction in English, French 
and German. (Flushing: Internat. Assoc. for the Study and Improve 
ments of Human Relations and Conditions in Industry. Ziirich: Inter 
nationale Vereinigung zum Studium und zur Férderung befriedigender 
menschl. Beziehungen u. gesunder Arbetsbedingungen in der Industrie. 
1925. Pp. 491.) 

social survey of the City of Edinburgh. Printed for the Council of 
Social Service. (Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 1926. Pp. vii, 102. 1s.) 


I 


study in vocational guidance. Industrial Fatigue Research Board, report 
no. 33. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1926. Pp. viii, 106. 4s.) 


Insurance and Pensions 
NEW BOOKS 
AspeL, A. Die Sterbe tafe ln 1926 des Vereins Deutscher Lebensversich 
erungs-Gesellschaften. (Berlin: E. S. Mittler & Sohn. 1926. Pp. 
178.) 
ALEXANDER, W. Income insurance for family protection. New York and 
Chicago: Spectator Co. 1925. Pp. 126.) 


Bracksurn, T. M. Blackburn on life insurance. (Omaha, Neb.: Haynes 
& Haynes. 1925. Pp. 120.) 
Cuavuveau, C. Les assurances sociales. (Paris: Payot. 1926. Pp. 283.) 


Forssera, A. B., editor. Unemployment insurance. (New York: H. W. 
Wilson. 1926. Pp. xv, 487. $2.40.) 

Editor is professor of industrial relations at Michigan State College. 
Contains briefs, bibliographies and references of 100 pages, followed 
by articles and extracts grouped under general discussion, affirmative 
discussion, negative discussion, and voluntary unemployment prevention 
and remedy. 

Furst, C., Marrocks, R. L. and Savace, H. J. Retiring allowances for 
officers and teachers in Virginia public schools. Bull. no. 17. (New 
York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 1926. 
Pp. vi, 70.) 

Harpy, E. R. The making of the fire insurance rate: a treatise on past 
and present methods of calculating premium rates. (Chicago and New 
York: Spectator Co. 1926. Pp. xiv, 344. $6.) 

Knicut, C. K. Advanced life insurance, with illustrations of the principles 
and practices of actuarial science. (New York: John Wiley & Sons. 
1926. Pp. xi, 426. $65.) 

The author states in the preface that “the purpose of this book is to 
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iate, although more than half of th: - 
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rent premium rates. Elementary pro ' 
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utation columns, and conversion 
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matics of social insurance. As a compendium of facts and knowledge 
on the subjects thus briefly covered, this work is useful for reference 
F. E. 
Parker, A. J., Jr., editor. Insurance law of New York, being chapter 28 
of the consolidated laws, and chapter 33 of 1909, including all amend 
ments of 1925. (Albany: State Printing and Pub. Co. 1925. Pp. 467 


toprinson, A. C. and Woops, E. A. Creating and conserving estates: co 
operation between life insurance and trust companies. New York: F. S. 
Crofts. 1926. Pp. 293. $3.) 


Trenerry, C. F. The origin and early history of insurance, in luding the 
contract of bottomry. (London: P. S. King. 1926. Pp. xiv, 330. 
| 
15s. ) 


This is monograph No. 87 in the series prepared by writers connected 
with the London School of Economics and Political Science: It was a 
thesis submitted to the University of London by its author, but on account 
of his death in 1911 was laid aside and only recently has been edited 


for publication even though in an unfinished state. The decision of the 
editors is well advised “‘to make available for a wider circl a 
piece of work into which there was put much laborious research and 
intellectual power.”” Due to the circumstances under which the work 
has been brought out, something was nece ssarily lost as regards liter iry 
form, as there is some repetition, unevenness in length of chapters, and 
lack of sequential organization For reference use, a summary inserted 
in the editors’ introduction overcomes this lack by placing the various 
points dealt with in their true perspective. The task of demonstrating 
by means of ancient, classical, and mediaeval documents the practical 


ideas of 
marine, fire and life insurance, as we know them today, was exacting 
It has been worthily performed both as an achievement in scholarship, 
and as proof of the true origin of supposedly modern underwriting insti 
tutions. 

There are 27 chapters in the four parts of the book, and appendices 
A-J containing supplementary historical information. Part 1 traces the 
contract of bottomry to the practice by the Babylonians of loans for 
trading purposes during and before the third millenium B. C., and 
therefrom to Phoenicia, India, Greece, and the later Roman Empir: 


Part 2 discusses Roman practices of state guarantee of indemnity against 
tual 


development prior to the seventeenth century of all essential 
I j 


‘ 


loss during transport by sea, of wager insurance, and of a non-m 
system of life assurance. Part 3 examines the question whether life 
assurance was known to the ancients, as illustrated in the practices of 
Greek and Roman religious, burial, military, and veterans’ societies, and in 
certain passages in the Roman civil law which appear to justify th 
belief that the Romans were in the habit of making non-mutual contracts 


of either term or whole-life assurance. Part 4 takes up the development 
of mediaeval insurance from the family group, gild, and communal systems 
of Flanders and Germany under which a form of mutual fire and live 

stock insurance was practised, and discloses that life assurance was widel) 
known in Belgium during the sixteenth century. It is found probab 

that so far as direct evidence is concerned, if the mediaeval and modern 
systems of insurance owe their origins to tl classie practice, they do 
so only in so far as pertains to insurance on goods during transit b) 


land or sea. 
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widest range of direct 
history and essential 
the seventeenth century 
ntation of its argument. 
ind id f 1 to all students of the 

kindred economic institutions 

F Wott E 

Cr Insur London: H. M. Stationery 

Off 192 
nce Report of Depart 
mental ( [. Stationery Office. 1926. 6d. 

Py ] 1S he National Board of Fir 
Under National Board of Fire Under 
writ 85 

Sickn Geneva: International Labour 
Off 2 

Regierung {rbeitslosenversicherunqg nebst 
amtlicher I n von der Reic hsarbeitsverwaltung 

Berlin: | 02.) 
Paup and Relief Measures 
Has P Bowtey and Marcaret H. Hose. 
I lon: | 1925. Pp. viii, 236. 10s. 6d.) 
is ¢ mposition and income of 4,000 

families in 5 E imely, Reading, Northampton, 
continuation of a similar 
investigation Burnett-Hurst in 1914 for their book 
Liveliho tudy had shown that no less than 
12.6 | 1 an income insufficient to secure 
that minimum hich Rowntree had prescribed in 
Poverty In 1 6 per cent of the persons would 
have been b | the bread-winners been able to 
work the fu the amount of unemployment, 
which with tl proximated that for the country 
as a whole, o persons fell below this minimum 
of subsistenc: 

It seems the | definitely that despite the long 
period of une! lasses with the exception of the 
coal miners al in want today than they were 
before the Great reover, be remembered that the 
average nul r week has been appreciably 
lessened durins rloomy prophets of England’s 
economic decad wrong once again. 

Bowley and M mprovement to two main causes, 


namely, the d ind the appreciable rise in the 
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22 per cent of the families in 


il wages of the unskilled laborers. 
ded in the earlier investigation had 3 or more children as compared 
with 17 per cent in the 1924 families. In 1913 there were in the 
average family 1.85 wage-earners and 2.61 non-wage earners, or a 
ratio of 1.41 dependents for every wage-earner. The average family 
of 1924 contained, on the other hand, 1.88 wage earners and 2.43 non 
wage earners, or a ratio of 1.24. This decrease in the number of 
children accounted for approximately one-third of the gain registered 
on the basis of the full weekly earnings, and for over one-half of the 
ncrease shown after unemployment had been taken into account. 
The doubling of the w ages of the unskilled workers during a pe riod 
when the cost of living was increasing by only 70 per cent accounted 
for the remainder of the gain. Since skilled labor in general only 
made slight gains, the differential between the two classes which existed 
n the pre-war days has been appreciably lessened. The authors do 
iot try to analyze the reasons for this greater gain on the part of the 
unskilled. Is it not probable, however, that the causes have been 
ainly two, namely, the decline in the birth rate of unskilled la or 
which has raised the marginal productivity of that class, and secondly, 
the greater increases which were made to the unskilled during the war 
by the governmental labor authorities? For a long time the unskilled 


heir 


workers were at a disadvantage in selling their labor because t 
birth rate was falling far more slowly than the birth rates of thi 
professional and skilled workers. Within recent years, however, the 


neo-Malthusian movement has increasingly penetrated the ranks of 
unskilled labor with the result that the differential fecundity of thi 


lower economic groups has been lessened. This would naturally cause 
the marginal productivity of the class as a whole to rise. 
The study also furnishes still more evidence that the so-called 


standard family is not typical, since families of this type consisting 
of an employed husband with a wife and three children dependent and 
with no other member formed only 5 per cent of the total number of 
families studied. 

Paut H. Dovctas. 


NEW BOOKS 


Fisner, H. H. “A. R. A.”: the Russian operations of the American Relief 
Administration, 1919-1923. (New York: Macmillan. 1926 


Satter, F. R., editor. Some early tracts on poor ri lief. London: Methuen 
& Co. 1926. 5s.) 


> 


Children under institutional care: 1923. Preliminary bull. of the Bureau 
of the Census, Dept. of Commerce. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1926. 


Pp. 12.) 
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Soc perative Enterprises 


HoskinaG, G i London: Labour Pub. Co. 1926 
ls 
MIcHE! R is als politische Strémungen in 
Italie? Band Italien. Intellektuelle Strémungen 
Band Il S Italien. Miinchen: Meyer 
& J n 19 339 Rm. 5; Rm. 4.) 
PATOUILLET, J le la Russi Soviétique. ( Paris 
M | Giard Pp. iii, 257 
Prase, E. R i iet tevised edition. New 
York: Internat 30 72.50. 
rut is I this book now appears en 
I yr government. Though five 
Fabiat nguished sharply between being 
Of our fundamental aims,” it was 
idn te Every line however of the supple 
mentary chay With Liberalism practically 
defunct, we nd-out Tory contingent fighting 
for I ro. ties and coal mines to 
which the ] 1 less support. The future 
is ours t the task. Throughout, this is the 

From \ 1 writer of real distinction, the 
writer thi r criticising with mordant severity 
forms were trained,” adding, “‘all the 
brains have ¢ This doubtless exaggerates; 
but o1 1S lume together with that master 
piece of t y's Religion and the Rise of 
Mod Ca; ng changes were clearly visible 
years before t tv mplied, Marx had lost leader 
ship « nine tellectuals. 

That had 1 I nd continuous discussion of thx 
thr n p 1 \t one of these discussions, 
I listened to ilectics, Philip Wicksteed, so 
dealing with that no Fabian present had an 
intelligent az vy in the present volume (p. 275 
confesses that tandstill.”” Wicksteed and Edge 
wort! le | 

Mu later nfluence on English socialists of 
that “‘somnaml I Here was no lack of loyalty to 
Marx with r red. Yet it is not here implied 
that socialis1 telligible sense is a thing of the 
past But now t ; revised book may one see how 
prot re rgo 


ubtless to submit to an over 
arer than that the crude and 
D eories in no way fit the exi 
gencies—water nes and the lik which are no longer 
to be ignored 
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The writer would willingly have paid the price of this volume solely 
to possess the cartoon from Punch of Sidney Webb with his “inevita 
bility of gradualness.”’ 

Joun Grauam Brooks 


L’action internationale de la unesse socialist Rapport de l’Inter 
nationale de la Jeunesse Socialiste pour les années 19238 a 1925. Serlin: 
Arbeiterjugend Verlag. 1926 Pp. 48 M. 1.20.) 


desiqned as a 
textbook on codperation for farmers, bankers, students, editors and others 
Toledo, Ohio: Grain Dealers Nat. Assoc., 320 Gardner Bldg 1925. 
Pp. 126. 50c.) 


Co operation in the United States. based on official sources 


Statistics and Its Methods 


NEW BOOKS 


Betitvuzzo, G. and Grint, C Inauqurazione dell’Istituto Centrale di Statis 
tica del re gno d’Italia. toma: Provveditorato Generale dello Stato. 
1926. Pp. 22.) 


Bivins, P. A. The ratio chart in business New York: Codex Book Co. 
1926. Pp. xxiii, 177. $3.) 


The recent deluge of books dealing with the principles of statistical 


methods should contribute materially to a more extensive and intelligent 


use of quantitative analysis and graphic presentation. These general 
treatises, however, can well be supplemented by more specialized works 


which concentrate attention on the nature, usefulness, and technique of 
some one statistical tool. Mr- Bivins’ little volume on the 


an excellent example. 


ratio chart is 


In language as little technical as possible and with copious and well 
chosen illustrations, he proceeds to show just where the ratio chart is 
useful, how it is constructed, and how it should be interpreted. Chapter 
1 deals with Description and principles: Chapters 2 and 3 with Appli 
cations and interpretations; 4 with Limitations of use; 5, Auxiliary 
reading scales; 6, Stationery and enumeration; and 7, with the Design 
of ratio chart stationery. Chapter 8 is devoted to a selected bibliography 
and a tribute to the pioneers in explaining the use of the ratio chart; 
and, lastly, chapter 9 reproduces some recent applications of ratio charts 

In part, this book is a reprint of articles which appeared in 1921 and 
1922 issues of Industrial Manaqement. The author has done a real 
service in putting the material into a more available form and incor 
porating recent developments. It is a compact, clear, and discriminating 
exposition which should go far to make the ratio chart less a mysterious 
contraption to be viewed with suspicion and used with misgivings and more 
an effective tool to be used when, though only when, it presents facts 
in a more truthful and effective way than the ordinary natural scale chart 

It should be noted that while this book is written with the untrained 
reader in mind, it contains valuable suggestions for the 
statistician. 


working 


Harry Jerome. 
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DittmM CG ; tics Chicago: A. W. Shaw 

The f ti I volume of statistical research 
und literatu is upon the development of a 
large bod training in statistical procedur: 
Prot Ditt seful to this end. It is not, 

presentation of social facts 
in quantitat nt of quantitative methods. 

r) lecti e material has been made with 
un eve to the 1 nt of sociology and the growing 
irmy I Lunt workers 

In the bri has succeeded in packing a 
readable stat tistics, the methods of gathering 
data, tabulat } n, and numerical summarization. 
Ch ‘a itment ndex numbers and correlation, 
has been ! 1 ted space; but this space has been 
well 1 1 

There ar | features in the arrangement of 
th ul t 1 t luced early, in connection with 

thods of gat ter on tabulation is well organized; 
and tl thod lantly illustrated, with particular 
ittent 1 to w rker who is not a skilled draughts 
man. Hov panied by explanations calling 
attention t may be some question as to the 
pedas il va ? with a group of first-class charts, 
— rly constructed in other respects. 

hi ok t text for students who have little 
mathematical t troduction to statistical method in 
elementarv s lso can be used with profit by that 
large grou} though they do not aspire to be 
anecialists in st nevertheless make elementary use 
of statistical nd interpret statistical work done by 
others 

Harry JEROME. 

Evmer, M. ¢ S Angeles: Jesse Ray Miller, 3566 
University A 

Fisuer, | A sta mployment and price changes. 
Reprinted frot r Review, June, 1926. (Geneva: 
International | Pp. 10.) 

Friscu, R S yments employés dans létude 
des distribution I Kommisjon Hos Jacob Dybwad. 
1926. Pp. 87 

Kaun. lal rve, mit Indexrzahlen der Frank 
furter Zeitung Frankfort-on-the-Main: Frankfurter 
Societats-Drucker 

Maur. G. von S iftslehre Il. Bevdélkerungs 
statistik Piibir Pp vill, 565-875. ) 

Peake, E.G. An money market and other statistics 


Second i n Kit 1926 Pp 100. 15s.) 
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RiccGLeMAN, J. R. Graphic meti 


New York: McGraw-Hill. 
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PopLavsky, I. A. 


transport des marchandises cou: 

tique de 1'U. R. S. S., Section de la Stat r 
Communications 1926 Pp. 80.) 


R IGOWSKI, E. Das di Hist he ] ) sein ) B | 
1926. Pp. vili, 157. ) 
WoLFt 38 Theore Stat Gru 
momie Band 20 Jena: G. Fischer 192 P} i 
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Pp. iv, 101. 
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1926. ) 
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mann. 


Ind economici. ) Rome: Camera di Commercio ¢ 
toma, Ufficia di Statistica 1921 Pp. 2 
Italian financial situation, public del 0 cl] 
foreign trade, unemployment tilure t l pr 
illustrated by diagrams 
Live stock and animal pr ducts statistics, | red 
with the Dept. of Agriculture, Canada. Ottawa: Dor 
Statistics, Internal Trade Branch 1926 Pp. 93 


Zealand, 19.2 I 
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authorities handbook of New t 
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ington: Census and Statistics Office of the N. 


x, 704.) 

Manuel statistique de la République Tel y2 
L’Office de Statistique. 1926. Pp. xxviii 
Methods of com piling statistics of industrial disputes Stud 
series N, no. 10. (Geneva: International Labour Of 

) 

Methods of statistics of collect ve agreements 
N, no. 11. Geneva: International Labour O 
20c. ) 

Prices and price indexes, 1913-1925. sect 
(Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Intern [rad 
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PERIODICALS 
The Review is indebted to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish, Dutch, 
ind Swedish periodicals, and to Ralph Radcliffe Whitehead for abstracts of articles 
in Italian periodicals. 
Theory 
(Abstracts by Morris A. Copeland) 

Buake, R. M. Why not hedonism ! protest. Internat. Jour. Ethies, Oct., 1926 
Pp. 18. Finds current objections to hed tic ethic invalid 

Brown, H. G Land rent and population } } Pol. Fi June. 1926 
Pp. 15. Land rent may accompany iner: d thout lowering the 
marginal productivity of labor and capit It clear reasonable to tax such 
rent And even where it is due to tl 1 rginal productivity of a 
larger labor supply, a heavy land tax 1 encol ndustry and thrift more 
than it penalizes them 

Cannan, E. Adam Smith as an nomi Eco June, 192¢ Pp. 12 
Smith (1) substituted annual produce for 1 lic treasure » measure of 
national wealth, (2) shifted from total to per capita wealth for international 
comparisons, and (3) fathered the tradition of eulogizing industri nd trade 

Caru1, F. Introduzione ad una teoria soc rica del x ré Giorn. d. Econ., 
June, 1926. Pp. 22 An attempt to find what th uthor calls a_ sociological 
basis of value. 

Cons, J. C. Quantitative analysis and the ition of economic science. Am 
Econ. Rev., Sept., 1926. Pp. 8 

Corperann, M. A. Desire, choice and pur} t natural-evolutionary stand- 
point. Psych. Rev., July, 1926. Pp. 2 The theory of marginal utility (or 
desiredness) conflicts with a natural-evolut theory of desire and choice 
It is dangerous for an economist to develo; theor of individual choice 
without a study of general psycholog lo Ir} of economics and the other 
social sciences, what is needed for useful understanding of such values as 
market price-offers, is to study their social evolutio 

Driamonpb, H M. P perty an i the cult Am. Jour. So Sept 1926 Pp. 7 
Property taboos arise subsequent to the accumulation of wealt ind so as to 
preserve social harmony. 

DuprEeL, E. La valeur du progrés (deuxitme partie Rev. de l’Inst. de Soc., Jan., 
1926. Pp. 44. Technological progress often | to the exploitation of man 
by man and has war as a normal consequence. Het t is nee ry “travailler 
a assurer la prédominance de la technique sociale ir la tec jue matérielle.” 

Faris, E. The nature of human nature. Am. Jour. Soc., July, 1926. Pp. 15 
Human nature is a collective phenomenon. It begins in the primary group and 
is constantly being altered, notably so under the influence of social movements 


D. 


Granam, F. 
Sept., 1926. 


Relation of wage rates to the u 
Pp. 9. 
KaurMann, F. 
Grundlagen der dkonomischen Theorie. 
1925. 


Arcl 


Kawakami, H. On Marz’s “forms of social 


Reyv., July, 1926. Pp. 11. 


se of machinery 


Logik und Wirtschaftswissenschaft. 


uv 


“A study of the ec 


Am. Econ. Rev., 


Eine Un 


Sozialwis 


fersuchung tiber die 


f Band 54, H. 3 


Kyoto Univ. Econ. 
onomic structure of society means 


a study of the dominating forms of social consciousness.” 
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KEYNES M } Repub., Aug. 25, Sept. 1, 1926. Pp 
nd the part played in it by 
te and public interests. Suggests 
need f nts, population, and the business 
CVE rprise to ocialize itself.” 

LAVINGT I business risks. Econ. Jour., June. 
192 I 12 use actual prices to deviate from 


* run average the two may 
approx r mportant directly to the producer 
und also ind ecting their market conditions. 

Lawrence, F. \ nal income. Econ. Jour., June, 1926 
Py 

Martin. P. W nsumption: a remedy. Internat. Lab 
Re ment of purchasing power or 
cientifi f nd unemployment, to offset the short 
( 1 time before being used in con 


sumption 


Moore, H. | } illation of prices. Quart. Jour. Econ., 
Aup b es of prices” and “partial 
elasticitie f , one type of index number of prices 
would t high flexibility (or low elasticity ) 
If commodit ct to an eight-year cycle, this should 
ippe tne 

Picot A. ( / edit Econ. Jour., June, 1926. Pp 
13. Seek of (1) the proportion of national 
incor l e currency, (2) the question whether 
this | <s’ supplying circulating capital 
wit 

Sevricman, E. R ; science Pol. Sci. Quart., Sept., June, 
1926. Py , I only of social science but of political 
science ] Ter precise differentiation betwee: 
privat nd } pheres both for the principle of 
ability inds that to some extent the two are 
inter 

Simpson, K if. Jour. Pol. Econ., Aug., 1926 
Pp 0 it 

Tasima, K \ nd the harmony of the various 
i I July, 1926. Pp. 14. The four 
co-part! capitalists, labourers, and entre 
preneu! get 

Wess, S. The er ur., Sept., 1926. Pp. 8. Keynes is 


too generous wit unfair to “the opponent proposals,” 


and es to u r national supervision of his “sublimated 
capitalisr 
Wim! W. W be Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Aug., 1926. 
£ 
Pp. 15. A sun political and legal philosophy. 
Wricut, B. F., Jr f natural law. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., 
Aug., 1926. Pp. 2 : nd natural rights play a decreasing 


part in American 
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Economic History (United States) 


(Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) 


Buircen, T. C. Minnesota life as revealed in newspaper advertisements. Minn 
Hist., June, 1926. Pp. 23. Describes certain aspects of life in St. Paul and St. 
Anthony, chiefly in years 1849 to 1851, on the basis of contemporary advertise 


ments. 


Bock, C. A. A history of flood control im Ohio. Ohio Arch. and Hist. Quart., 
Oct., 1926. 


Branson, G. Flour mills in Indiana. Indiana Mag. of Hist., March, 1926 Pp 
8. Details the location, construction and operation of the early flour mills in 
that state. 


Bretz, J. P. Early land communication with the lower Mississippi Valley. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., June, 1926. Pp. 27. Traces the development of communication 
by land between the gulf ports on the one hand and the north Atlantic seaboard 
and the upper Mississippi Valley on the other. “It is hardly too much to say 
that the history of communication with the lower Mississippi Valley is a history 
of the extension of postal service into that quarter.” 


Brown, C. K. History of the Piedmont Railroad Company. No. Carolina Hist 
Rev., April, 1926. 

Brown, E. E. No man’s land: notes on the early settlement. Chron. of Okla, 
June, 1926. Pp. 11. Describes some of the economic hardships of the first 
settlers in western Oklahoma at the time cattle ranges were giving way to farms. 


Dantes, J. History of pig iron manufacturing on the Pacific Coast. Washington 
Hist. Quart., July, 1926. Pp. 21. Sketches the various attempts to manu 
facture pig iron in California, Oregon, and Washington; optimistic of future 
success. 

Exvuison, J. The mineral land question in California, 1848-1866. Southwestern Hist. 

Quart., July, 1926. Pp. 22. The question of the control and disposition of the 

mineral lands was an agitating subject for about eighteen years; the general 

government floundered from one plan to another until, compelled by the ex- 
haustion of the placer mines and the heavy cost of the Civil war, it finally 
adopted a policy to derive some revenue from the mines. 


Emery, J. Q. The Swiss cheese industry in Wisconsin. Wis. Mag. of Hist., Sept., 
1926. Pp. 11. An oratorical address in which are references to the founding 
in Wisconsin of the Swiss colony at New Glarus, and the cheese-making there 
developed. 


Haren, L. R. Pioneer struggles for a Colorado road across the Rockies. Colo. 
Mag., March, 1926. 
Jackson, R. L. The Pearsons and their mills. Essex Instit. Hist. Coll., Jan., 


1926. Pp. 16. Brief references to the milling business in which this 


Newbury 
(Mass.) family was engaged for five generations from 1775 to 1845. 


Knauss, J. O. The farmers’ alliance in Florida. So. Atlantic Quart., July, 1926. 
Pp. 16. Traces the rise and fall of the alliance movement, giving reasons in 
each case. 


Knostock, O. M. Early navigation of the St. Joseph River. Ind. Hist. Soc. 
Pubs., vol. VIII, nos. 3 and 4. 


Perzer, L. A cattleman’s commonwealth on the western range. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., June, 1926. Pp. 20. Sketches the main activities centered at 
Cheyenne, of the Wyoming Stockgrowers’ Association, from 1873 to 1887. 
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Piouprs, H S n u n in Merico Univ. of Texa 
Bull Apr l ( ed from the Amer. Hist. Rev., July | 


t has developed within a centur 


or less. t ry to make a study of the land tenur 
t conquest, inasmuch as col 
institutions | enturies and are still deeply rooted 
the e of Mex 

Rose, W The 1 Scribner’s Mag., Oct., 1926. Pp 
“The old-time r regime of low prices, low wag 
hard times, ar transportation.” A comparison 
the old method e store and the new trade conditions 

Ross, E. D The } icultural fair in the Northwest. Iowa Jour 
Hist. and Px Outlines the gradual changes in cattleshows 
up to t pre n war and reconstruction have demon 
trated that tl ral fair like the agricultural college has a 
definite a 

Sares, Mrs. A. W ngamon County. Jour. Ill. State Hist. Soc., 
vol. xviii, 1 i Lists various mills, one of which was for 
time under t Lincoln; chiefly interesting for the seven 
illustr ve ¢ 

Str, H mm 7 the United States, 1788-1784. Am. Hist 
Rev., July, 1 ments from the papers of the Chamber of 
Comme 2: telling of the plans of the government of 
France and m t close of the American Revolution, to 
avail themsel n to French commerce. 

STEPHENSON, G. M ? ngs ¢ f Swedish immigration, 1850-187) 
Am. Hist. Re Describes the religious and economic evils 
in Sweden i t in motion and accelerated migratior 
to the United S&S reatened to depopulate the old country 


Swincte, F. B ine binder. Wis. Mag. of Hist., Sept., 1926 
Pp. 7 A re! r himself, John F. Appleby. 


VANDERBLUE, H. |! lization of the pig-iron industry, 1901-192! 
Harvard Bu t p. 8. Discusses the economic and _ technical 
fluences opé¢ zation of iron production on the basis of 
itistical mat tior f furnaces, (2) furnace capacity, (3) 

ty 


va. Wis. Mag. of History, July, 


1926. Pp. 6 ran logger as to keelboating, and getting 
out string f he river during the 50’s and 60's. 
wane, ©. 3 I) ibargo, 1807-1809, on the New England 
c ni l \ t, 1926. Pp. 17. “The embargo can 
be regarded iblishment of the industry only in so 
far as it stimu , and in New England released labor and 
capital whicl dy prosperous.” The boom in mill 
ng during e to the appearance of a new market. 
“To the expa e middle Atlantic and trans-Allegheny 
regions can be il and growth of both pre-embargo and 
eI rg MmMiiis 


W uitForp, N. | mnal on New York history. Quart. Jour. N. 
Y. State Hist 
Journal, by n Vov., 1832, to Sept., 1833) from 


4dudsons Hay eiurn with a flock of sheep. Annals 
of low i, April, 
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Economic History (Foreign) 


Asnrton, T. S. The growth of tertile businesses in the Oldham district, 1884-1924 
Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., May, 1926. Pp. 13. 


Brown, V. L. The South Sea Company and contraband trade. Am. Hist. Rev., 
July, 1926. 

Davinson, D. Tyska skadestdndsproblemet. Ek. Tids., Feb.-Mar., 1926 Pp. 29 
[Treats of the German reparations problem and includes an analysis of the 
Dawes plan. 

Honso, E. On peculiarities of the economic development of Japan. Kyoto Univ 
Econ. Rev., July, 1926. Pp. 8. 

KretscHMANN, J. G. Lo stato economico ¢ agricolo della Russia dei Soviet 
Giorn. d. Econ., June, 1926. Interesting details as to the industry and agri 
culture of Russia down to 1925. 

Lam, M. Hugo Stinnes. Rev. des Sci. Pol., April-June, 1926. Pp. 33 

La Terza, P. Verso l’abolizione dei privilegi d’exterritorialita in Cina. Riv. Internaz 
d. Sci. Soc., May, 1926. Pp. 20. An account of “exterritoriality” in China, and 
the steps taken towards its modification since 1919 


Mauam, E. La restauration économique de la Belgique. Rev. de l'Inst. de Soc 
Jan., 1926 Pp. 16. 


PorpetKa, F. Geschichte des Handwerkes in Obersteiermark bis zum Jahre 1527 
Vierteljahrschr. f. Soz. und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Band XIX, 1-3 Heft 


Str, H. L’évolution du capitalisme en Angleterre, du XVI siécle au commencement 
du XIX. Rev. de Synthése Hist., nos. 118-120. 


Von Ecxarpt, H. Die Kontinuitdt der russischen Wirtschaftspolitik von Alt 
Moskau bis zur Union der S. 8S. R. Archiv f. Sozialwis. und Sozialpolitik, Band 
55, 3 Heft. 


La situation financiére et économique en Hongrie. L’Econ. Franc., June 26, 1926, 


Agricultural Economics 
(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 


Bean, L. H. Measures of agricultural purchasing power. Jour. Farm Econ., July, 
1926. Pp. 11. The forms of agricultural purchasing power and their significance 
as a measure of the farmer’s welfare and general business activity. 


Bsorxa, K. Index numbers of lowa farm products prices. Towa Cur. Econ. Rep. 
3, June, 1926. Pp. 16. Monthly index numbers and price relatives of Iowa 
farm products from 1910 to date. 


Bostann, C. C. Forecasting the price of wheat. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 
1926. Pp. 13. Of the data available, “world production plus carry-over seems 
to be of most significance in explaining changes in price.” 


Brannon, C. O. Farm mortgage and commercial loans to farmers in Arkansas 
Ark. Exp. Sta. Bull. 208, June, 1926. Pp. 37. Data are presented showing sources 
of farm credit, terms upon which it is obtained, and costs involved in making 
loans. 


Case, H. C. M. Farm bureau-farm management service project in Illinois Jour 
Farm Econ., July, 1926. Pp. 13. Development and progress of a project to 
aid 240 farmers in keeping financial records of the farm business and interpreting 
the results. 


142 riodicals [December 


of farm products. Jour. Farm Econ, 
numbers of prices of farm products 
ture and the various states. 


Cowan, D. R. ( ces and purchasing power. Mo. Exp. Sta, 


Monthly prices and index numbers of 


thirtee M for sixteen years 

Dvuranp, I D Proc. Acad. Pol. Sci. July, 1926 
Pp. 7. Ad ture supply of cotton, expressing an 

t e 

Evxiincer, T. [ I ind value of livestock since 1921. Jour 
Farm Econ., Ss nal, secular and cyclical trends ar 
co l f Production and price trends are 
shown in dliagr rht 


ered by months are given. 


nings in southeastern Pennsylvania 
Pp. 64. This bulletin is concerned 


p most profitable in 1922-23, and the 
best t f from 422 farm survey records and milk 
distr Dut 

Favuser, I. G: m economic investigations. Jour. Farm Econ.. 
July, 19 I nd present conception of farm economics 
in Gert 

Fiskr, G. B. M U. S. Dept. Agr., Bull. 1416, June, 


of harvesting and marketing the com 
e region. 25 statistical tables are 


Fiske, G. B. and |] ting western bored apples. U.S. Dept 
Agr., B 14 A iprehensive study of harvesting and 
marketing the , the xed apple region. 22 statistical tables 
ire ended 

Forster, G. W., S son, J B. Profitable farm organization for 
the coastal plait  N. C. Exp. Sta. Research Bull. 1, June, 
1926. Pp. 33 

Funk, W. C. and luction and marketing in Atlantic County 
New Jersey. N 116, July, 1925. Pp. 39. An analysis of data 


nd disposition of crops and general 


Havcx, C. W. M 5. Dept. Agr. Bull. 1412, June, 1926. Pp 
he markets are described in detail. 


Henvperson, B. S ultural settlement. Jour. Land and Public 
Utility Econ., J Tr} irticle summarizes what the states are 
doing officially m of people from city to country, and 
inc! 


Henstey, H. ¢ fruit marketing associations. Mo. Agr. 


truction for incorporating codperative 
s of incorporation, by-laws, and the 


Ext. Cir. 168, \ = 
marketin isso 


cooper itive mark 


Hume, F. W. Can the American paper industry. Proc. Acad. 
Pol. Sci., July, 1 rdependence of Canada and the U. S. upon 
each other for } 

Jenson, W. ( hat farmers sell. S. C. Exp. Sta. Bull. 226, 
May, 1926. Py rice study of farm commodities for the U. 


S. and South Car ented in 120 statistical tables. 
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Kixnc, W. I. What can the government do for the farmer Burroughs Clearing 
House, June, 1926 Pp 4.. A discussion of the causes of he agricultural 
depression, proposed remedies, and suj ply and demand 

KARWAL, G. D. The pre hlem of loz raricultura prod tion n India Indian Jour 
Econ., Jan., 1926. Pp 9 The cause of low rricultural production, how the 
ict, and suggested methods of bringing about needed change 

Kawapa, S. Tenant systems in Japan and Corea. Kvoto U1 Econ. Rev., July, 


1926. Pp. 36. The typical tenant systems in Japan and Corea are explained 


Liroyp, F. E. Plantation rubber; its source and acquisition. Sci. Mo. Sept. 1926 
Pp. 11. The tree from which the raw rubber of commerce is obtained and 
methods of acquiring it are described. Illustrated with 26 photograp! 


Misner, E. G Economic studies of dairy farming in New York, IV N. Y 
Cornell) Exp. Sta. Bull. 441, Aug., 1925. Pp. 76 An anal of the farm 
business on 121 farms which produce cash crops and milk for shipping stations 

Economic studies of dairy farming in New York, V. N.Y. (Cornell) 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 442, Sept., 1925. Pp. 50. The system of farming reported 
is the production of milk for cheese factories in Jefferson county. Detailed farm 
organization and operation are shown in 50 tables and discu 

Mcrpny, D. R. The corn belt's next move. New Repub., July, 192¢ Pp. 3. A 
discussion of the possible methods of securing farm relief for corn-belt farmer 


Ratto, M. O. Il malessere agrario e la politica alimentare nella Gran Bretagne 
Riv. di Pol. Econ., May, 1926 Pp 12 The rarian depre io n England and 
the nation’s food supply. 


RavcHENSTEIN, E. and Ross, R. C. Cost of producing field crops in three areas 
of Illinois, 1913-1922. Ill. Sta. Bu 277, June, 1926. Pp. 29. The relative 
profitableness of crops under prevailing farm practices ar wn. Costs are 


summarized by areas and periods, and for different farm 


Rew, H. Agricultural tenancies in England. Internat. Rev. of Agri. Econ., Apr 
June, 1926 Pp 66. The gradual evolution of the relatior f landowner and 
occupier is traced; the present land sysiem is described; and the probable future 


development is pointed out 


Scunewer, F. The world’s rubber suppl Proc. Acad. Pol. Sci., July, 1926. Pp 
6. A discussion of prices and present and future supply of 1 rubber 
SuepuerD, G. S. The bumper corn crop surplus Iowa Cur. |} n. Rep. 4, June, 


1926. Pp. 23. A study of cash corn disposal, attempting to determine when it 
is profitable to store corn. 


Stratron, G. F. How is Canada seducing our farmers? Independent, July 17, 
1926. Pp. 2. 


Iaytor, E. A., and Yoprr, F. R. Rural social organization in Whitman county 
Wash. Exp. Sta. Bull. 203, June, 1926. Pp. 47 A study of trends and movements 
of rural social life, and rural and urban institutions of interest to farmers. Data 


were from about 1000 farm homes. 


Tomurnson, F. L. The reclamation and settlement of land in the United States 
Internat. Rev. Agri. Econ., Apr.-June, 1926. Pp. 48. The nature and situation 
of waste lands are pointed out, and the present status and_ possibility of 
reclamation work shown. 


Weaver, H. G. The development of a basic purchasing power index by counties 
Jour. Farm Econ., July, 1926 Pp. 20 A method is worked out for determining 
the purchasing power of a county from available data 
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f. Independent, July 17, 1926. Pp. 3 
\ n f relief legislation. 

YouNGRY B Jour. Farm Econ., July, 1926. Pp 
13. Problem 1 some preliminary results given. 


R Tosdal) 

BossHARD Erportindustrien der Schweiz: Dia 
Sti -ei-In I Suisse, Fase. 2. The conditions 
nd prospect 1 embroidery industries in Switzerland 

Crawrorp, G. G ? ‘ports. Bankers Mag., June, 1926 
4 rt nd possibilities of export trade in the 
he | 

Gicnovx, rites de commerce. Rev. d’Econ 
Pol.. M 

GREILIN W I hen Handelspolitik Wirtschaftsdienst, 
Tur ) rl commercial policy, urging ex 
ter 


Mazeaup, H ’ né Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Mar.-Apr., 
I nd « ial legislation passed by 


Mercer, A. Th n. Finan. Rev. Rev., July-Sept., 1926 
A , 1 n of Japan and her future 
outl 

Miitre, FE. M stional sugar market. Comm. Mo., Aug., 
1926. ¢ r } lucers and their competition for the 
world market pr iction in certain areas will not long 

fect 

Nico! | Ex? tindustrien der Schweiz: Die 
schwe he S Stat. et Rev. Econ. Suisse, Fasc. 2. 

Ourvier, M Econ. Pol., Mar.-Apr., 1926. Analysis 
of Fran for numerous statistical tables. 

Sanpoz, H. J ‘tindustrien der Schweiz: L’Industrie 

Untmerer, H d’Econ. Pol., Mar.-Apr., 1926. Brief 
treatment o é xchange in France 

Markets of the Il , 192¢ Pp. 203. The articles in this 
volume m t r export trade in general and in 
selected lines, é f various governmental policies on 

uch trade 

Post-war tendenc nd Table, Sept., 1926. A critical survey 
of the t é j dom since the war, showing, 
according to the need of a new codperative economic policy 
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Railways and Transportation 
(Abstracts by J. H. Parmelee) 


Bacer, J. Rate base for effective and non-speculative railroad and utility requlation 
Tour. Pol. Econ. Aug.,. 1926 Pp 5 Analys s of H. G. Brown's “Railroad 
Valuation and Rates Regulation,” with reply by Brown, and additional comment 
by Bauer. 

Beyer, O. S. Three years of the B. and O. Plan.” New Repub., Aug. 4, 1926 
Pp. 3. Collective bargaining in a big railway line 


Brocn, E. Verkehrsprobleme des Staats Sao Paul Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Sept 
Oct., 1926. Pp. 17 With map of sectio of Br , an tatistic 


Bucktann, E. G. Transportation in New England. Am. Rev. Rev., June, 1926 
Pp. 4. 

County, A. J Improving human relations in t} ins} fation industry Ry 
Age, Sept 11, 1926. Pp. 5. Progr n right direction, with relief and benefit 


departments, and steps toward industrial peace on the railw 


Denn, S.O. Railroad efficiency Proc. St. Louis Ry. Club, Sept. 10, 1926 Pp. 11 
Wages and traffic show lik yrowth in years. Rock Island Mag., 
Sept., 1926. Pp. 3. tailway capital, service, and wages (measured in purchasing 
power) have increased at closely corresponding rates since 1906 
Gorpon, L. V He untangled a railway syste Am. Rev. Rev.. Sept., 192¢ Pp. 3 
American who reorganized South Australian government railways 
Huncerrorp, EF The plight of the little railroad. Country Gentleman, Aug., 1926 


Pp. 4. Proposed abandonments of short line 

Kirret, T. Die Eisenbahnen Finlands, 1923 Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., July-Aug., 
1926. Pp. 4. 

Ler, E. Mutual basis for rail lal peace Savi Bank Jour., Oct., 1926 Pp. 4 
Describes the new Railway Labor act of 1926 


MatincenT, J. Investigation into the principal cau f vilway accidents Bull 
Internat. Ry. Congress, Aug., 1926. Pp. 17. 
Payen, E. Les grandes compagnies de chemins de fer en 1 les recettes brutes 


L’Econ. Franc¢., July 3, 1926. Pp. 3 
Les grandes compa nies de cl] mins d fer en D5: les dépenses et 


les bénéfices. L’Econ. Franc., July 10, 1926. Pp 


Powett, T. C. Why motor trans} f eogulation is needed Ry Age, S« pt 25, 
1926. Pp. 3. 

Rietey, W. Z. The problen f railway termin , ition Harvard Bus. Rev 
July, 1926. Pp. 8. Second of a series of thri irtic first was reviewed in 
September issue of these abstracts 


Rorsner, E. Die Eisenbahnen des englischen K n chs in den Jahren 191: 
1920 und 1921. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., July-Aug., 192¢ Pp. 6. Statistics from 
British India, Malay States, North Borneo, Sarawak, Ceylon, Mauritius, Hongkong, 
Australia, New Zealand, Fiji Islands, Africa, | pt, ¢ da, Newfoundland, 
West Indies, British Guiana, Malta, and Cyprus 


———.. Eisenbahnen und Schiffahrt in der elgischen Konagokolonie in den 
Jahren 1923 und 1924. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Sept.-Oct., 1926. Pp. 5 


— . Litanens Eisenbahnen und Binnenschiffahrt Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 
Sept.-Oct., 1926. Pp. 5. Map and statistical re ord of Lithu n railw 
—__—. Die Osterreichischen Bundesbahnen in den Jahren j und 


Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., July-Aug., 1926. Pp. 8 
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Sacus, P 1 tation problem in New York City. Jun. 
Engineers Jour 25 Pp. 84 

SnHeiner, G. M Ry. Age, Sept. 4, 1926. Pp. 4 

Snow. | Recar Rx Age, Aug. 21, 1926. Pp. 3. 

Taytor, E. M I n on American railroads. Am. Fed., Sept. 
Oct... 1926 PY 

Tispare, F. S | in railroading. Nation’s Bus., Sept., Oct., 
1926. Pp. 4 3 n railroads and shippers, through regional 
idvisory boards e “grape jam” in California in 1926 

CTcvrnevuryt, A. D Ar Rev., Oct.-Nov., 1926. Pp. 16. Sketch 
of early Ameri i a railroad line across New York State 

Wana, C. ( T} Far Eastern Rev., June, 1926. Pp. 6 
Diplomatic ind 

Wueeterr, W. B ion to the world’s greatest city: problems 
of the pe rat ; » New York Citu: codrdination of efforts of 
all departments neration of all empl yes; some of the details 


explained Aer 


WriuiaMs, FE. P., J vilzeay. Baldwin Locomotives, Oct., 1926 
Pp. 8 With m railroad in the southernmost province 
of China 


Winstow, S. E ] act. Ry. Age, Sept. 18, 1926. Pp. 2 
Analysis by cha B Mediation created by the act. 

Wooparp, W. E. | ng costs. Ry. Rev., Sept. 25, 1926. Pp 
3 Improvement 1 utilization 

Die Eisenbahnen " 22 und 1924. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 


Sept.-Oct., 1926 


Die Eisenbahnen ? und 1924. Archiv f. Ejisenbahnw., 
July-Aug., 1926 

Die Eisenbahnen it , und 1924-5 Archiv f. Eisen 
bahnw., Sept.-Oct 

Die finanziellen } n englischen Eisenbahngesellschaften 
Archiv f. Eisen! Pp. 17. Statistics for each of the four 
amalgamated Brit 1924 and 1925 

Freight rates in Be lon), May 28, 1926. Pp. 2. 

Growth and presen esentation. Ry. Age, Aug. 28, Sept. 4, 


1926. Pp. 5, 4 


1923-24 


Die italienischen S hnunasjahr 4. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 


July-Aug., 1926 I 
Die japanischen Eis hnur jahren 1922-8 und 1923-4. Archiv 


f. Eisenbahnw., 


Murder on the rails Nov., 1926. Pp. 7. Anonymous attack 
on Interstate ( t railroads for delay in installing 


automatic train ¢ 


The new railways rn Rev., Aug., 1926. Pp. 3. With map. 
Transportation cos el ye Canal. Ry. Age, Aug. 7, 1926 
Pp. 3. Abstract f Railway Economics, showing the 
total cost of cal ore than twice the total cost of rail 


transportation 
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Public Utilities 


(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 


Baker, B. Electric interconnection and power development in the Middle Atlantic 
states. Annalist, July 16, 1926. Pp. 3 


Electric interconnection in the Ohio-West Virainia-Pennsulvania 
region. Annalist, Sept. 17, 1926. Pp. 3. Further articles in a series describing 
power development in different ction 

Baver, J., and Brown, H. G Rate hase for rail 1d and utility requlation. Jour 
Pol. Econ., Aug., 1926. Pp 35. A joining of issue on the re spe ctive merits of 


the actual cost and the reproduction cost basis of valuation 


BiekeLnavrt, C. O. Service from customer's viewpoint Telephony, Sept. 4, 1926 


Pp. 3. Customer’s ideas on what constitute good standards of telephon ervice 
Bickiey, J. H. The amortization of discount, premiu and expenses on funded 
debt of public utilities. Jour. Land and Public Utility Econ., July, 1926. Pp. 11 
Why the “periodic amortization” of these items is preferable to the “arbitrary 
amortization” permitted by present commission accounting regulation 
Bonsricnar, J. C. Value of the property as th hasis of t requiation. Jour 
Land and Public Utility Econ., July, 1926. Pp. 5. <A plea for the establishment 
of valid distinctions between “value,” “present ilue,”’ “market value,” and 


“reproduction cost.” 

Casor, P. C. Interest rates and utility stock pric Harv. Bus. Rev., July, 1926. 
Pp. 9. An attempt to measure the relationship between earnings, money rates 
ind stock prices 

Daut, G. M. The truth about th urfac lines in New York City Aera, July, 
1926. Pp. 9. Street railways render more service and contribute less to con 


gestion than do other surface vehicles; their abandonment would require more 


costly and much less satisfactory substitute 


Guetre, H. P., and Mauicomson, A. S. The investment yield of public utility 
securities. Annalist, July 2, 1926 Pp. 2 Brief explanation of a method of 
determining “the actual market rental rate of 1 ney, W h, worked into a 
composite figure, give “the only logical and incontrovertible proof of the rate 
of fair return.” 

Guunetyi, A. Cenni sullo svilup) dell’ industria elettrica italiana Riv. di Pol 
Econ., May, 1926. Pp. 2. The development of electric power in Italy 


Harris, F. M. The efficic ney reward for } ublic utilities Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. 
Bull., Sept., 1926. Pp 7. An excellent statement of some of the problems of 
securing and rewarding efficiency in utility management 

HerrMann, R. R. Effect of rate changes on revenue Elec. World, July 17, 1926 
Pp. 3. Comprehensive statement of a method of determining change in revenue 


with change in complex rate structures. 


LassaLeE, E. Significant financial ratios of public utilities Annalist, Aug. 20, 1926. 
P. 1. Distinguishing ratios and trends for gas and electric utilitie 


Liurentuat, D. E., and Rosensaum, I. S. Motor carriers and the state: a study in 
contemporary public utility legislation. Jour. Land and Public Utility Econ., 
July, 1926. Pp. 19. A comprehensive summary of statutes and interpretation of 
cases and regulatory practices thereunder. 

Mairtann, G. H. The fate of the five-cent fare I] Toron under municipal 
ownership. Nat. Munic. Rev., Sept., 1926. Pp. 6. Progress made since railways 
were taken over in 1921. 

Murpny, E. J. Why some electric railway lines have been abandoned. Aera, Sept., 
1926. Pp. 13. Abandonments have been much I extensive than commonly 


= 
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believed i I , where chances of successful operation, 
even before the tomobile, were not great. Many concrete 
ex 

Newton. FF. A. JN lin Michigan. Gas Age-Record, July 3, 
1926; P S Pp. 3, 3. Experiments looking to the 

‘ ; f of ra 

Patron, A. E., l f utility financial structures: curreni 
} Jour. | I n., July, 1926. Pp. 18. The “current 
r I fer from that of other types of business 

t lac r rd of good financial administration. 

Ponp, O. L. A minate permit. Elec. Ry. Jour., Aug. 7, 
1926. Pp. 4 ¢ of advantages and analysis of court 
d f terminate permit 

Ransom, W. I Bonbright’s article. Jour. Land and 
Public Utility ] \ rather general reply to J. C 
Bonbright rt me remarks on what the economist can 
contr to t yblem 

Reavy, L. S. Pu > regulation. Jour. Electricity, July 15, 
192¢ Pp. 4 \ f the mutual rights and obligations of 
public 1 ut 

Rernicker, C. |} ss determining fair rates. Gas Age- 
Record, Aug. 14 \ ir statement of the elements of cost 
that mu 

Ricnuter, M. (¢ ] ing first quarter, 1926. Jour. Land and 
Public Utility 1 Amount and yield of new issues, 1925- 
1926, and mon lume of financing since 1919. 

Rosrnson, O. K ] I. Pittsburgh: a new contract brings 
mutu inde , Aug., 1926. Pp. 6. Operating under 
a carefully dr y e and with an unusual “will to do,” the 
Pittsburgh R ‘ I profound improvement of transpor 
tation conditions 

( utilities is best. Annalist, Sept. 3, 1926. 
Pp. 2. State « r better calculated than local to solve 
the problems of } ke for progress in the rendering of utility 
service 

SHOEMAKER, F. § in Tacoma. Nat. Munic. Rev., July, 
1926. Pp. 3. S r d management and favorable natural 
conditi 

Stewart, D. The ed stocks of electric utilities. Jour. 
Land and Publi Pp. 2. Average, by years, 1887-1924. 

Srewarr, | A ij } Canadian Hydro. Nat. Elec. Light 
Assoc. Bull., Ju p. 3, 6, 2 An important discussion and 
appraisal of \ 1 in rural electrification by the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric ¢ methods of cost allocation and rate fixing. 

Tuompson, C. D t Public Ownership, May, 1926. Pp. 
8. An attempt t n get at a low cost the electricity he 
need 

Vicxers, I What i Elec. Ry. Jour., Oct. 2, 1926, Aera, Aug., 
1926. Pp. 2,7. percentage of gross revenues which varies 
with ratio of net much-needed relief from onerous utility 


tax burdens 
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Wucox, D. F. The indeterminate permit as a type of public wfility franchise 
Jour. Land and Public Utility Econ., July, 1926. Pp. 15. At present neither 


the indeterminate permit nor state regulation affords the public adk juate pro 
tection. The need is for a system of decentralized control with provisions giving 


the municipality effective power of taking over utility properties when such action 
is regarded as necessary. 

Wine, L. S. Rural electrification from an economic and engineering stan ipoint 
Jour. Electricity, Sept. 1, 15, 1926. Pp. 6, 5. A discussion of proper rate 
structures, written from the farmer’s angle 


Consolidated transportation and subways recommended for Chicago El Ry 
Jour., Sept. 4, 1926. Pp. 4. A remarkable report rendered by a speci com 
mission of downtown business men, recommending subway for n } most 
congested district, codrdination of surface, elevated and subway 
the project in large part by assessments against the benefited pro] 

German superpower growth and state participation Annalist, Sept. 3, 192 r. % 
Review of recent developments Increasing state participation d por 
of political boundaries afford interesting contrast th Amer 1 condition 

Public utilities. Am. City, July, Aug., Sept., Oct., 1926. Pp. 3, 2, 3, 3 A new 


department devoted to current utility problem 


Public utilities. Nat. Munic. Rev., July, Aug., Sept., 1926 Pp. 5, 5, 4 A depart 
ment devoted to “the public aspects of the whole utility problem 


Retail prices of electricity in the United States Mo. Labor Rev., Aug., 1926 Pp 
5. Detailed statistics for 51 cities, 1913-1926 


Retail price of gas in the United States. Mo. Labor Rev., Aug., 1926 Pp 
Detailed statistics for 51 cities, 1913-1926. 


Tabulation showing comparative rates for gas and elec 
number of Virginia cities. Va. Mun. Rev., Sept., 1926. Pp. 2 


ric light and power in a 


Accounting 
(Abstracts by Arthur W. Hanson) 


ArmisTEAD, G. Auditing counties in Teras. Jour. Accountancy, July-Aug., 1926. 


Pp. 26. Sound, practical advice as to auditing municipal accounts anywhere 
CastenHoitz, W. B. Defects of the monthly profit and loss statement Accounting 
Rev., June, 1926. Pp. 8. “When, therefore, in the monthly profit nd _ loss 
statement, following the allocation of the proper amount of cost of sales against 
sales, we do not make any kind of proper allocation of the commercial expenses, 
which include the costs of selling, administration, and financing, e result i 
naturally a distorted picture of the monthly operations and of mon profit 
Davis, W. S. Genesis, growth and aims of the Institut Jour. Accountancy, Aug., 


1926. Pp. 6. Concerns the American Institute of Accountant 


Exus, J. A. Uniform municipal accounting. Munic. World, Sept., 1926. Pp. 2 


Finney, H. A. and Baumann, H. P. Solutions to American Institute of Ac 
coutants examination in accounting theory and practice, May 138, 1926 Part 1. 
Jour. Accountancy, July-Aug., 1926. Pp. 27. 

Solutions to American Institute of Accountants examination in 
accounting theory and practice, May 14, 1926. Part 2. Jour. Accountancy, Sept., 
1926. Pp. 14. Solutions to first two problems only. 


Freck, L. H. The incidence of abandonment losses. Accounting Rev., June, 1926. 
Pp. 11. 
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Honman, E. |! in the whaling industry. Quart. Jour 
Econ \ l t; umption of risk by employee 
id e! measures designed to offset risks 
fluctuatior profits and wages; necessity for 
bu 

| B yenerali della matematica finanziaria. 
Rif. Soc., Ma I ematical formulas of interest, discount, 

Jackson, J. H vercial education. Accounting Reyv., 
Jun 192 

Lamp, T. P I} 7 with special reference to banking 
Scott B : D ith bankruptcy; trust deeds, 
equest1 of affairs for creditors. 

Leacu, H and “fund” in the general ledger 
Bankers M tary idheres to the best practice. 
Le Crear, W M f and ¢ ntingent liabilities. Jour 
Accountancy, J hat circumstances consolidated balance 
sheets should tingent liabilities should be shown on 

the ba 

Lirrieron, A. ¢ early England. Accounting Rev., June, 
1926 PY 12 é loption of the Italian method was 
accompanied by t manner of analyzing transactions, 
even t igh ( ractice yere acce pted as designed.” 

Mason, P The u ng prices Accounting Rev., June, 1926 
Pp. 4. 

Montocomery, R. |! untancy profession. Pace Student, 
July, 192¢ Py 

ScumrL, | J r. Accountancy, Sept., 1926. Pp. 11 
Their nature an nt 

TaccartT, H. Accounting Rev., June, 1926 
Pp. 12. “Tl r | in mind does most of its 
building on ord t parties for whom the building is 
bei if Uv 

VoKE 2 nial merchants in Virginia. Jour 
Accountancy, rs tl iccounting records of a mer 
chant, trading f y accepting either cash or tobacco in 
payment, and s! i to merchants in Great Britain. 

Waker, R. G ] t as an instrument of control. Ac 


counting Kev., 


Amendments to N Pace Student, Sept., 1926. Pp. 2. A 
review of the d t set forth in Letter Bulletin no 
6 of the Ameri ts on “Bankruptcy Problems.” 

Management 

Converse, P. D S } ng functions. Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 
19206. 

Coprtann, M. T Harvard Bus. Rev., July, 1926. 

Caum, W.L. Ad r f boots and shoes. Annalist., July 8, 
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Grrr, C. E The evolution of the automobile market Harvard Bus. Rev., July, 
1926 


Pomeroy, D. A. The uniform mortgage act. Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 1926 
Watkins, M. W. The Federal Trade Commission: a 


critical surve Quart. Jour 
Econ., Aug., 1926. Pp. 25. 


Proceedings of management week, 1925. II. Producti 


on management and time 
study section. April 10, 1926. Pp. 75 


Proceedings of management week, 192 III. Marketing Section. Ohio State Univ. 
Bull., April 10, 1926. Pp. 59. 


Testimony of Frederick W. Taylor at hearings bef 


special committee of the 
House of Representatives, Jan } Bull. Taylor Soc., June-Aug., 1926. Pp. 196. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by Selig Perlman and Walter J. Couper) 


con 


AppLeTon, W. A. British trade unionism Am. Fed., July, 1926 Pp. 5 \ 
servative interpretation of its development 


Aurnauser, S. Die Bedeutung ausreichender Freizeit Reichsarbeitsblatt, June 16, 
1926. Pp. 2. 


Berman, E. Labor and production. Am. Fed., Aug., 1926. Pp. 7. Reasons for 
labor’s traditional restrictive policies and the possibility of an “administrative” 
policy of codperation that will promote production if unionism is first taken for 
granted. 


Berripce, W. A Your labor turnover: good or bad? Factory, Sept., 1926 Pp. 3 
Codperation with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s plat 


to compute 
a representative index will make individual labor turnover figures “a_ real 
measure of your efforts to stabilize your labor force.” 


BrisseNvDEN, P. F. Labor economics Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1926. Pp. 7 

CARPENTER, N f ciological approach to the study of problems of labor and 
wage relations. Social Forces, June, 1926. Teaching of labor problen n America 
needs to be freed from its monopolization by economist nd should be mad 


part of “a systematic social cience capable of leading to significant 


i 
generalizations.” A syllabus of such a tentative course is appended 
Commons, J. R. Karl Marr and Samuel Gompers Pol. Sci. Quart., June, 1926 
Cox, J. D., Jr. What determines wages in industry Manuf. Industries, Apr., 1926 
Pp. 4. Supply and demand 


Cummins, E. E. Jurisdictional disputes of the ca 


penters’ union. Quart. Jour 
Econ., May, 1926. Pp. 30 


Darcaarp, K. Arbejderklassens dkonomiske Kaar i Danmark i de sidste ) Aar 
Nat. 6k. Tids., no. 3, 1926. Pp. 112. This essay won the prize offered by the 
National Economic Society (Danish) It deals in a very itisfactory manner 


with the economic condition of the laboring class in Denmark during the last 50 
years. 


Devinat, P. The American labour movement and scientific management Internat 
Lab. Rev., Apr., 1926. 
Dietz, C. F. Building worker-management relations on full sharing of facts 


Factory, Apr., 1926. Pp. 4. 


Eviasserc, W. Richtungen und Entwicklungstendenzen ir eit s% enschaft 
I. Archiv f. Sozialwis. und Sozialpolitik, Band 56, 1 Heft. Pp. 45. This part 
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of the discu nomics covers the subject from the 
I ychology; the purely econom 
personnel mal ied from the standpoint of social 
I ry 

Fenuincer, H irbei ganisation auf die Sozxial 
1 ti ler § nd Sozialpolitik, Band 55, 3 Heft 
P} | An é resen tatus of international labor 
icy 

I P {snetti na: Le industri« del cotone in Italia 
Giorn. d. E I cotton industry in Italy, its growth 
nd 

Fuss, H l t. Lab. Rev., Aug., 1926. Pp. 28 
statist ntrie ( nly 1 few exc ption to the 
gene! A fluctuation prices and employment 
inter Tr 

GLEESON J Am. Fed, Apr., 1926. 

Goon, | [ ] Finan. Re Rev., July-Sept., 1926 
Pp. 7. “Nin rial troubles” due to the vicious 
trade u 

Granam, F. D e of machinery. Am. Econ. Rev., 

Heimann, | } Schmollers Jahrb., 50 Jahrg., 
> Heft I 2 

Houman. H. ! in wage adjustments. Jour 
Pol. Eco! \ ist wages to changing price levels. 
To dete n of even vague “living wage” 
prin ) 

HoopiNGARN I f the z untary arbitration of labor 
Harvard Bu ¢ “One or both sides, knowing the 
situation, fer arbitration of any or all points 
that may a1 ra- r and sincere in their endeavor 
to 1 a se rdly that such a proposal by its all 
en | 9 ck-pot’ issues already considered 
ettled, perhay gotiations, and which the other side 
could ill afford ight into the question again.” 

Hurt, W. H. 17 ly 19th century. Economica, Mar., 
1926 

Joneses, J. H. 7 ion. Econ. Jour., June, 1926. Pp. 
15s. A criti n oners but criticizes their dis 


cussion OI 


Kummer, | ] ny and its problem. Mo. Lab. Rev., 
Mar., 1926 


LamBertT, E., P trces and interpretation of labour 
law in Franc: ily, 1926. Pp. 36. A necessary and 
interesting proles French labor legislation and enforce- 
ment 

Lorwin, L. L. and ional Transport Workers’ Federation. 


Am. Fed., Jun 


M AcGREGOR D H ; n Jour., Mar., 1926. Pp. 10. An 
adverse treatment 
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1926 | Labor and Labor Organizations 
McCormick, C., Jr. The practical results of employee representation Factors 

June, 1926. Pp. 4. An enthusiastic endorsement of employee rep! ntation 
based on 7 years of experience at the plants of the International Harvester 
Company. 


MerspacH. Der Arbeitskampf im Bergbau und der Generalstreik im England 
Reichsarbeitsblatt, July 9, 1926. Pp. 4. 


Mune-Batwtey, W. After the general strike. Am. Rev. Rev., July, 1926 


Picarp, R. The legal minimum wage of women home workers in Franc¢ Internat 
Lab. Rev., Aug., 1926. Pp. 24. The law of July 10, 1915, has enabled wages to 
increase eight-fold over those of 1914, while the general average of wages in 
France has increased barely five-fold and the cost of living not quit x-fol« 
Nevertheless the wage scale for these workers is still unre sonably low. Necessary 


reforms. 


——. Le mouvement ouvrier. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Mar Apr., 1926. Pp 
23. A review of events in the French labor movement and industrial relations 
in 1925. 


Roxer, P. and Scorr, H. C. Juvenile unemployment in West Ham. Economica, 
Mar., 1926. 


Rowe, J. W. F. The coal mining industry in Great Britain and the United S'ates 
Economica, June, 1926, Pp. 13. A very convenient comparison based on What 
the Coal Commission Found and the Report of the Royal Commission on the Coal 
Industry, 1925. 


Sséstranpo, E. Den engelska generalstrejken. Soc. Med., no. 8, 1926 Pp. 28. An 
account of the general strike in England from a Swedish official’s point of view 


Smitn, R. H. Conciliation procedure in the administration of justice in Norway 
Mo. Lab. Rev., June, 1926. Pp. 10 


Stewart, E. Are average wage rates keeping pace wiih the increased cost of 
living? Mo. Lab. Rev., Apr., 1926. Pp. 4. 


Taytor, E. M. Employee representation on railroads. Part 1 Am 
Fed., Sept., 1926. Pp. 6. “Codperative,” ion policies. From the Erdman 
act to the Adamson act. 


[uHatMANN, W. Der materielle Wert der menschichen Arbeitskraft. Zeitschr. f. 
Schweizerische Stat. u. Volkswirtsch., 62 Jahrg., 1 Heft. Pp. 9. 


Tuomas, A. The eight hour day: “taking a reckoning.” Internat. Lab. Rev., Aug., 
1926. Pp. 21. A reply to critics of the International Labour Office. Reports 
progress towards ratification of Washington Convention despite reactionary 
tendency of the recent British Eight Hour act for coal mines and Fascist extra 
hour decree. 


Townroe, B. S. How a London borough fought the strike Am. Rev. Rev., July, 
1926. 


Yves-Guyor. Précédents et solutions de la gréve générale britannique. Jour. des 
Econ., June 15, 1926. 


Arbetslinernas fluktuationer i Sverige dren 1913-1925. Soc Med., no. 5, 1926 
P. 5. A comparison of real wages, money wages per hour and per year, and 
cost of living during the years 1913-1925. 


Bibliography no. 35: theory of the general strike. Bull. British Lib. Pol. and Econ. 
Sci., Aug., 1926. Pp. 3. 
Canada’s experience with private employment offices. Lab. Gazette (Canada), Apr. 


1926. Pp. 5. 


= 
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Coal mining in Lab. Gazette (Great Britain), Aug, 
192¢ Pp. 4 rough futile conference. The Coal Mines 
bill ir of Industry bill (partial reorganization) of 
August 

Le en Suede Rev. Internat. du Travail, 
June, 192¢ 

( ne x te Mo. Lab. Rev., Aug., 1926. Pp. 3 
“An inclusive ocieties of the country,” based on 2] 
returns from xisting organizations 

The eighth l Conferenc Internat. Lab. Re: 
Aug, 1926. Py cussion of the Draft Convention for the 
Simplification rants on Board Ship, of some questior 
of procedure nd of the annual report of the director 
of the of 

The aenera . Jur 1926 Pp. 17. “Concerning 
tl I lead beyond, perhaps, the fact that next time 
that they di thy with the extremists of their party suct 
dis A e country 

The British 7e1 f Lab. Gazette (Great Britain), July, 
1926. Pp.3 

Kvinnors och min lustrien i Sverige dr 1924. Soc. Med., 
no. 5, 1926. Pp port shows that, while the number of women 
and children ¢ ry increased, the percentage of the whole 
number of wo decreased during the period 1922-1924 

Labor and the bu ispects. Rev. Econ. Stat., July, 1926 


Labour legislatior Legis. and Internat. Law, Feb., 1926. 


Leaque f Nation ganization Proceedinas at eighth and 
ninth sessior I , July, 1926. Pp. 20. Texts of Draft 
Conventions ¢ I 


uzreement and rights of repatriation ; 
inspection otf 


The new wage a rnat. Lab. Rev., Mar., 1926. Pp. 16. “The 
main effect on nly be to reduce the ‘spread’ of wages.” 
Formerly “the ng place for the white worker who falls 


below skilled red levels. The men who fell down 
stairs rener 


Organization and ide-unions, 1926. Mo. Lab. Rev., Aug., 
1926. Pp. 16 \ f 


Labor Statistics, 


rthcoming bulletin of the bureau of 
f American Trade Unions.” Total 


of 
membership is 4,4 \ | 


of L., and 1,059,526 in independent 
organizations 


Present situation 


Internat. Lab. Rev., Aug., 1926. Pp. 
4 Ste idy growtl 


Mi Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Abstra \ forth and George H. Evans) 
ArTaLion, A Le t change Rev. d’Econ. Pol., May-June, 
1926. Pp. 27. | pposition between the generally accepted 


theories of exc] 


merous factors taken into account by 


juctuations in rates. The present article 
is a critical exam I of 


parity theories I 
theory of exchang: 


practical exchang 


1ccounts, and of the purchasing power 
un article explaining the so-called positive 
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BAUDIN L Les causes profonde du tlai hrifannique d apres les han pute rs 
anglais. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., May-June, 192¢ Pp. 17. Reviews the various ex 
planations offered by English bankers of her economic difficulties. Concludes 


that the real difficulty is the desire for comfort and leisure and an aversion 
towards work. 


The inner significance of forward exch inge rates. Bankers’ Mag 
(London), July, 1926 Pp. 5. A t idy of the relation hip betw n spot and 
forward exchange rates between two countries and the money rates of those 
countries. 


———. L’or du Transvaal. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Jan.-Feb., 1926. Treats 
various factors affecting the production of gold in the Transvaal, and comments 
upon the future of the mines. 


( ABIATI, A. La bilancia dei pagam nti ed ile rere dei car bi in regime di 
moneta deprezzata. Giorn. d. Econ., Aug., 1926. Pp. 20 4 criticism of the 
policy of the government with regard to foreign exchang: 


Canor. P. C. Interest rates and utility stock prices. Harvard Bus. Rev., July, 
1926. Pp. 8 A study of certain utilities to show how stock pric vary with 
earnings and with interest rates. 


Caveove, P. Les banques et Vinflation. Jour. des Econ., July 15, 1926 Pp. 2 
\ study of the effect of inflation upon the capital, the business, and the profi 
of banks. Its effect is to destroy their capital, restrain their busin 8 and 
diminish their profits. 


——. Du caractére des opérations de banque dans les principaur pays 
européens. Jour. des Econ., Mar. 15, 1926. While principles of banking are 
the same the world over, banking operations vary considerably from country to 


country in accordance with the mentality of the inhabitants, the degree of 


civilization, and the commercial customs 


rosaRA, A. Studio sul mercato finanziario tedesco nell’ ultimo periodo di de 
prezzamento del marco. Riv. Internaz. di Sci. Soc., July, 1926. Pp. 25. On 
the apparent paradox of the rise in the gold prices of shares in German 
industrials during the depreciation of 1922. 


Dunpar, A. Instalment buying. Bankers Mag., July, 1926. Pp. 6. Enumerates 
principles that should govern installment selling. Writer thinks that excessive 
growth of practice will be prevents d through lack of credit accommodations at the 
banks. 


Grisser, A. Del caro vita in Italia. Rif. Soc., July-Aug., 1926. Pp 11. Some of 
the causes of the high cost of living in Italy and the remedy 


Hancn, C. C. Financing motor vehicle installment sales. Am. Bankers Assoc 
Jour., June, 1926. Pp. 2. Presents figures showing extent of installment busine 
Writer thinks amount is not excessive and defends the practice 


Harcer, C. M. Better days for western banks. Am. Rev. Rev., June, 1926. Pp 
4. Too large a number of banks with too little capital and a not sufficiently 
experienced and capable management have been responsible for the great crop 
of bank failures in the West. But banks in these states are entering on a newer 
and sounder financial era. 


Hoc, M. Le monnayage de Philippe II en Flandre. Rev. Belge de Numismatiqu 
et de Sigillographie, nos. 1-2, 1925 


Horn, E. La réforme monétaire en Hongrie. L’Econ. Franc., Mar. 27, 1926. It i 
regretted that, in returning to the gold standard,Hungary has decided to change 
its monetary unit. The date of the return has been set for January 1, 1927, in 
spite of the fact that July of this year was for many reasons a better date. 
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J.V. Les cais Pol., Mar.-Apr., 1926. Pp. 14. Analvze 


the cour f 1925 as compared with previous years 
ce t 

Kemmerer, FE. VW andard. Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 
1926 rp. 9 n Chile prior to laws passed ir 
the latter part entral Bank and for a new monetary 
ystem lhe 1 ws, resulting in a return to the gold 
standard, are « Bank opened for business January ll, 
1926; and Chile 1 standard. 

Korstier, E. J le acceptances? Pace Student, June. 
1926 Pp. 3 I f trade acceptances. 

Lassae, I Fir nd banks Annalist, June 25, 1926 
Pp. 2 An f ten joint stock land banks and also 
of the fede 

Lazarp, J. P I ir inqlaises Rev. d’Econ. Pol., May 
June, 1926 Py f English monetary theory since the war 
rl irticle d t nd particularly with the statement 
of that the The next article will deal with the 
the 

Lresse, A. Les inque de France. Econ. Franc., June 
19, 1926. Pp. 2 to the Bank of France is in the first 
pl ice to hav tion and in the second place to make 
prov for t nt of December, 1920, to make annual 
reimbt “mel! 

Q fillemagne. L’Econ. Franc., Apr. 17, 1926 
The Industries fore the war, is reappearing in a modified 
form to furn y 1e credit which is sorely needed. In 
some instan e been fostered by the state; but such 
State activity ] rable. 

S ? une expérience nouvelle a son début 
L’Econ. Franc., the conditions which attend monetary 
stabilization a f Austria, Poland and Belgium. 

LorioT, J Les Pol., Mar.-Apr., 1926. Pp. 15. Shows 

I 
development in 1 | French banks from 1919 to 1925. 

McFappen, H jia Am. Bankers Assoc. Jour., Sept., 
1926. Pp. 2. I] f chain of 80 small banks in Georgia 

Marcu L. Les f ntia, July, 1926. Pp. 13. Analyzes the 
differences in } I economic categories. 


Marvin, D. M lard Econ. World, Mar. 6, 1926. The 


first part of ar ew to determining the practicability of 
Canada’s retur financial position of this country is 
unalyzed under ree of inflation; currency structure 
financial structu nd balance of trade 


Mircuetyt, W. I ts funds Bankers Mag., Aug., 1926 


Pp. 7 As op] commercial banking which would limit 
use of ink fu dating, commercial loans, the writer 
advocates the termining the uses of bank funds. Th 
important thing hould be so invested that they may be 
converted read fted to some other investor. 


Ovaip, W La Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Jan.-Feb., 1926. A 
consideration of t under which the bank of Madagascar is 


created 
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Paren, E. L’or: sa production ct sa répartition. L’Econ. Franc., July 31, 1926 
Pp. 2. Gives figures for production of gold in 1925 with comparisons for 


previous years. Comments upon certain international gold movements, « pecially 
the exports and imports of the U. S 


Protirse, M. Note sui trasferimenti internazionali di capitale. Giorn. d. Econ., 
June, 1926. Pp. 28 An important paper on the effect which foreign loans have 


on prices with some criticism of Professor Taussig’s writing on the same subject 


Reepv, S.. Indian currency and financ: Bankers’ Mag. (London), Sept., 1926 Pp 
16. A review of the proposals of the recent Royal Commission for the reform of 
the Indian currency. The Commission proposals, including the establishment of 
1 gold bullion standard and of a central bank, are app ed 

Remer, C. F. International trade between gold and silver countries: China. 1885 

Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug., 1926. Pp. 47 \ study of the statistics of the 


nternational trade of China with tl purpo of testing the theory concerning 
relationship between exchange rates, pri ’ d export ind mport In 
China the period of adjustment of prices to exchange rates is long 


Rust, C. Chronique de la stabilisation monétaire Rev. dEcon. Pol., Jan.-Feb., 
1926. Comments upon the French situation; criticize the sections of the 
Belgian monetary reform law which are concerned with the bank note circu 
ition; and summarizes the principal provisions of the Finnish monetary law of 


December 10, 1925. 


Ropp, F. The deferred payments system in the United States. Econ. Jour., June, 
1926. Pp. 11. Describes the system of installment financing principally as 
applied to automobiles. Writer thinks that ther: nothing inherent in the system 
itself likely to cause a crisis but that it might ravate a crisis resulting from 
other causes. 


Sakupa, S. The gold paper standard in the moneta system of Japan Kyoto 
Univ. Econ. Rev., July, 1926. Pp. 29. Propose currency system for Japan 
according to which paper money would be excl ved at fixed rat for gold 
bullion. 

Samatpas, L. Development of banking in India. Bombay Co-op. Quart., June, 


1926. Pp. 8. Sets forth the requirements for the development of banking in 
India. Financing of petty trade and small agriculturist is the field for indigenous 
private banks and for codperative banks. 


Sanvers, F. K., Jr. The exchange problem in sales in China. Harvard Bus. Rev., 
July, 1926. Pp. 6. Fluctuations in Chinese exchange rates resulting from 
variations in value of silver present a problem to American exporter to China 
which needs careful consideration 


Sirverstotre, G. Guldproduktionens elasticitet. Ek. Tids., nos. 4-5, 1926. Pp. 10 
Author discusses the extent to which the production of gold varies with prices 


Steiner, W. H. Rediscount at federal reserve banks. Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 1926 
Pp. 22. Analyzes the problems which the Federal Reserve Board has faced in 
applying the section of the Federal Reserve act defining the type of paper eligible 
for rediscount. 


Tismer, A. Darstellung und Kritik des nes’ schen Wdhrunasprogrammes 
Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, Band 55, 3 Heft. Pp. 50. Keynes’ plan 


for a managed currency is described Author believes that the successful working 
out of the plan for stabilizing the price level presuppo tability in the course 


of industry. 
Westerrieip, R. B. Loss of our gold neither likely nor desirable Annalist, July 
23, 1926. Pp. 2. Reaches the conclusion that the general restoration of the 
gold standard over the world is unlikely to require much gold from the U. S. 


4 
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nal payments. Annalist, Jy) 
2. 192 Py t t our trade balance will continy 
f 
Wetrack, F. S 1g Bankers Mag., Sept., 1926. Pp. 5 
D or 7 , April 10, 1926, means an end of thy 
I Che system led to the reckless organizat 
neompetent officials. As a result 
nteed banks in Kansas closed its dk 
lr! ' r from sufficient to pay the depositors of 
inso 
Ban leposits ses. Rev. Econ. Stat., July, 1926 
Lac Y I I Franc., Feb. 27, 1926. Gives tables 
the n 1925, and also condensed comparati 
a 
encie e Bull, June 30, 1926. Pp. 8. Summarize; 
recent cur! I nts in the leading countries of Europ 


urrency un m. Fed. Res. Bull. July, 1926. 


Gold } ucti Rev. Econ. Stat., July, 1926. 

L’ intervention le marché des changes. L/Econ. Franc 
Aug. 21, 28, it the difficulties to be faced by the Bank 
of Fran i hange by purchases and sales. Opposes 
f n¢ 


La ? ’ le t banque de Finlande. L’Econ 
Franc., M e monetary law of December 21, 1925, of 
the law of tl res provoked by the return to the gold 


Bank of Finland. 


Pro f nd Ireland during 1925. Bankers’ Mag 
i 12, 15 An analysis of balance sheets ot 
29 Danks in ¢ r 1925. An analysis of the profits of 
British bank rther recovery from low figure of 1923 
ace 


lic Finance 
irles P. Huse) 


ALLEMEs, F The sation Economica, June, 1926. Pp. 15 
Confiscatory n of the foreigner became comparativel) 
light in th but even before 1914 had increased on 
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Benyuam, F. C , and the standard of living. Econ. Recor 
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Briaxey, R. G Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1926. Pp. 25. 

Buenter, A. G p in French finance. Annalist, Aug. | 
192¢ Pp. 1 , which are largely indirect, appear i: 
idequate ir rd inflation and the debt problem, they are a 
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Epmonps, F. S. The states are cleaning house Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., June, 1926. 
Pp. 4. New Jersey has just repealed her inheritance tax on the intangible 
personal property of non-resident decedents. 


FE P Les discussions de la Société d’ Economi« litique le Paris: la réforme 
douaniére. L’Econ. Frang., July 24, 1926. Unfavorable exchanges, the destruction 
of production centres, and the loss of markets have made the need of tariff changes 
imperative. 


Famcuitp, F. R. Research in forest taxation. Bull. Nat Tax Assoc., June, 1926 
Pp. 7. Professor Fairchild outlines the work he has undertaken to carry on under 
the auspices of the United States Forest Service. 


Gmavup, E. La le gislation fiscale. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Mar Apr., 1926 Pp. 13 
Tells the provisions of the law of April 4, 1926, which it is expected will add 
over four billion franes to the French revenues 


Harpy, C. O. The cost of federal tax exemption of bonds. Annalist, S« pt. 3, 1926. 
Pp. 2. The federal government has been granting to local governments an 
indirect annual subsidy, based on 1923 data, of about $75,000,000 


Hanistoy, J. La loi américaine sur la réduction des impéts. Rev. de Sci. et de 
Leg. Finan., April-June, 1926. Pp. 77. The new tax law, adapted to business 
conditions, attests the financial soundness of the United States and is a new 
proof of the employment of the expert in framing legislation 


Hrinricus, A. F. The cost of tax-exempt securities. Pol. Sci. Quart., June, 1926. 
Pp. 10. Finds from calculations that the gain from better rates on loans does 
not offset the loss in taxes. 


Hopkins, A. L. The United States Board of Tar Appeals Am. Bar Assoc. Jour., 
July, 1926. Pp. 6. It has already justified its existence 


Jéze, G. Histoire du remboursement de la dette publique en France. Rev. de Sci. 
et de Leg. Finan., April-June, 1926 Pp. 68. The July monarchy, by its selfish, 
short-sighted fiscal policies paved the way for the financial and economic break- 
down in 1848. 


Jouver, A. A. Les finances des principaux états depuis la querre XI. La 
Belgique. Rev. des Sci. Pol., Apr.-June, 1926. Pp. 25. Since the war Belgium 
has been confronted with deficits and unfavorable exchanges. The occupation of 
her territory made her problem of restoration a very difficult one 


Kampe, M. Proposal for a personal tar on lurury consumption. Kyoto Univ 
Econ. Rev, July, 1926. Pp. 11. Advocates a progressive lump tax in addition to 
existing consumption taxes. 


Kino, W. 1. Effect of war debt collection. Burroughs Clearing House, Aug., 1926 
Pp. 4. Though it might have political advantages, cancellation would bring no 
economic advantages to the American people. 


Lurz, H. L. The federal debt since the Armistice. Jour. Pol. Econ., Aug., 1926. 
Pp. 45. Large natural resources and a vigorous taxation policy have made possible 
the repayment of five billions in six years. 


Martcuevke. Les impéts du paysan russe en 1926. L’Econ, Frang., Aug. 7, 1926 
Pp. 3. In order to win the support of the peasants, the government has modified 
the agricultural tax which is the mainstay of local revenues 


Rist, C. Le trésorerie et le budget. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Mar.-Apr., 1926. Pp. 28. 
Seven ministers of finance succeeded one another in 1925 without bringing about the 
balancing of the French budget. 

Satpana, Q. Nuevas sanciones fiscales. Rev. Nac. de Econ., May-June, 1926. Pp. 
31. Gives the present law relating to such offenses against the public treasury as 
smuggling, false declaration and omission. 
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Simi K tariff. Jour. Pol. Econ., Aug., 1926 Wh 
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Atten, G. ¢ T} pan. Economica, June, 1926. Pp. 17. Eu 
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( ig The d roblem, complicated by social, political, Fo 
elig 5 pr indicated. ( 
Amery, W. B 7 United Empire, Aug., 1926. Pp. 5 ; 
Address by the entative for migration for Australia. Ga 
Defense of the I policy : 
Boax, A. E. R in the Faiyum, the Garden of Egypt. 
Geog. Re Ii ind engineering data. 
H 
Bourbon, J Le Rev. d’Econ. Pol. Mar.-Apr., 1916. 
Pp St t th historical comparisons, and reference 
to other countrie reconstitution of the French population H 
depends about ortality and three-fourths on increasing 
the birth rate I look for such increase. 
H 
Bowen, E. Mizin Sci. Mo., Jan., 1926. Pp. 3. “Immi- 
gration and e1 irp eddies and flows, have no quanti- 
tative bearing mainly one of qualities.” 
Bowen, E. Over-3 standard. Sci. Mo.. July, 1926. Pp. 3. 
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Brown, H. G. Land rent and ; tior “ot B Jour. Pol. Eeon.. June. 1926 
Pp. 15. A well-reasoned argument against the idea that all, or most, land rent 
is due to a lowering of the margin of cultivation through population increase 
While this case is recognized, it is shown to afford no verv strong argument 


igainst social appropriation of land rent through taxatior 


Catton, G. Le movement de la population dans la région du Plateau Central au 


cours de la période 1821-1920. Le Musée Soc., Jan.-Feb., 1926 Pp. 22, 13 


Connor, L. R. Fertility of marriage and population growth Tour. Royal Stat. Soc., 
May, 1926. Pp. 13. Mathematical theory of tl re on between births per 
marriage and rate of population growth. This relatior a loose one, but under 
stabilized conditions is capable of numerical measurement over short periods 
within a margin of error that may be approximately defined 

Coutrer, W. A dot map of the distribution of population in Japan. Geog. Rev., 
April, 1926. Pp. 2. With folding map 

Cox, H. A league of low birth rate nations. Birth Control Rev., June, 1926. Pp 
2. 

Doveras, P. H. The family allowance system as a protector of children. Annals 
Am. Acad., Sept., 1925. Pp. 9 A general review of the famil llowance ide 
with reference to the standard of living l} “family-of-five standard is 
ittacked. It leads to overpayment of som nd underpayment of other rhe 


underlying basis of wage-justice is needs rather than product. 
East, E. M. Fecundity and civilization. Birth Control Rev., June, 1926. Pp. 2 


E. C. La conferenza di Ginevra e l'ispezione degli emigranti. Riv. di Pol. Econ., 
May, 1926. Pp. 3. The inspection of emigrants and the regulations proposed 
at the Geneva conference. 


Evce, P. G. The growth of mortality due to motor vehicles in England and Wales, 
1904-23. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., May, 1926. Pp. 29. Detailed statistics The 


motor fatalities (per 100,000) in 1923 were 10.8 in London, compared to 20.2 
Chicago and 35.6 in Los Angeles. 


Ester, A. Qualitative Bevilke rungs politik. Kilner Vrtlih. f. Soziologie, 5 Jahrg., 
Heft 3, 1926. 


Focxema, R. A. Zuid-Afrika als « migratiegebied voor Nederland De Econ. 
(Dutch), May, 1926. Pp. 16. Discusses the South African need of white 
immigration and of its possibilities for Dutch emigr 


Gartu, T. R. The industrial psychology of the Me n immigrant Industrial 
Psych., Mar., 1926. Pp. 5. Available intelli I { ind the exper 
Colorado industrial companies indicate a favorable view of the Mexican immigran 
worker, 


Hatt, D. Population and the f vod supply. Birth Contr Rev... Oct.. 1926 Pp l 
Reprinted from London Times. Digest of an addr by the President of th 


Agricultural Section of the British Association for the Ad ent of Scienc 


Hankins, F. H. The rationality of birth control. A reply to Dr. Dublin. Birth 
Control Rev., May, 1926. Pp. 3. 


Herman, C. Infant mortality and survival of the fittest. Sci. Mo. Jan., 1926. 
Pp. 5. From statistics of New York Cit it is coneluded that child welfar 
programs do not interfere with natural select By proper distinction betwe 


congenital defects and environment factors the views of Pearson and Newsholme 
can be seen to be mutually compatible. 

Huntinoton, E. The effect of overpopulation on Chin haracte Birth Control 
Rev., July, 1926. Pp. 3. Low mentality of village Selection of the unfit. 
Selling pretty girls. More competent die out. 
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interest, and expense a prima facie case is made against the rigidity of present 
methods of distributing profits. 


De Mmrimonne, A. P. Les assurances Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Mar.-Apr., 1926. Pp. 9 
Fire and life insurance companies with long contracts have suffered sharply 
from monetary depreciation, but accident companies have adapted themselves 
rapidly so as to profit from increase of French production. Shareholders lost 
income rather than capital. 


Gotpman, M. Einschluss der Versicherung gegen wirtschaftlichen Notstand in die 
Lebensversicherung. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Versicherungswis.. July, 1926 Pp. 5 
Outlines risk conditions and the terms of disability insurance, which now operates 
as an impetus to growth of life insurance. 


Heyer, F. Der heutige Stand der sozialen Versicherung in England. Archiv f 
Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, Band 56, 1 Heft. Pp. 11. Outlines scope and organi 
zation, and shows financial results of management of sickness, unemployment, 
old-age, widows, orphans, and industrial accident insurance 


Hunter, A. Mortality in India among insured lives. Jour. Inst. Actuaries, July, 
1926. Pp. 15. Distinctly higher mortality among insured natives than am 
insured Europeans. Effect of medical selection for both endures for probably 
not more than one year. Mortality varies greatly with types of persons 


Karz, W. Zinsfuss und Uberschussbildung in der Lebensversicherung. Zeitschr 
f. d. ges. Versicherungswis., July, 1926. Pp. 10. Examines the main sources of 
surplus. Existing schedules are as low as security permits, and the interest 
rate of four and one-half per cent as a basis of calculation should under no 
circumstances be reduced. 


Marex, K. Die Erntevertragsversicherung gegen Elementarschaden in Nord 
amerika. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Versicherungswis., July, 1926. Pp. 17. Recounts 
course of progress of crop insurance in various parts of U. S. Based on bulletin 
no. 1043, Dept. of Agriculture, Jan., 1922. 


Porte, M. La mutualité et les assurances sociales. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Mar.-Apr., 
1926. Pp. 10. Shows from reports the strength, resources and services of 
approved and free mutual societies. 


Recknett, G. H. On the business earning power of a new business fund. Jour 
Inst. Actuaries, July, 1926. Pp. 39. Whole life assurances are relatively more 
profitable than endowment assurances in the proportion of rather more than 2 
to 1; and the whole life class policies affected at the older ages at entry are more 
favorable to the company than at younger ages. Based on data from 11 British 
companies. 


Warren, C. F. An investigation into the mortality experienced by pensioners of the 
staffs of banks and insurance companies, with a note on the mortality experienced 
by deferred annuitants. Jour. Inst. Actuaries, July, 1926. Pp. 28. Data covering 
period 1900-1924 for 5,228 individuals from 5 banks and for 7,764 from 25 insurance 
companies. 


L’assurance-chimage et le placement en France. Rev. Internat. du Travail, June, 
1926. Pp. 6. Favorable results of unemployment insurance art shown Average 
net cost of placements declined from 7 francs in 1921 to 4.74 in 1924. 


Proposed reform of national health insurance in Great Britain. Internat. Lab. Rev., 
July, 1926. Pp. 15. National health insurance performs indispensable task in 
promotion of social welfare. Royal Commission’s terms of reference did not 
include problem of unification, yet it urges a service organized on a single local 
basis, favors reconsideration of fitness of approved socicties for administrative 
purposes and recommends adding increased allowances to present sickness and 
disablement benefits. 
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BRADEN A. S f ite aid. 
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work pr 


Jour. Delinquency, Mar., 
California to apply methods of case 
The plan of giving relief ha 


bee ‘ rk with the result that the cases 
of a large numl handled as to make financial assistance 
from outside s« onstration is proving that case work 
can be « d hropy. 

Di HERTY F. D bility of delinquent children of the 
Los An es Jur I » Mar., 1926. This report summa 

L tl 1 de of children brought before 
the Juvenile Cou According to the investigation, the 
iverage tellig t and the children are also retarded 
ducatio I 38 to 1; and their intelligencc 
quotient I r t ( come from broken homes. 

Huriw, R. G. Stat., Russell Sage Found., 1926. 
rh of social workers, 4 grades of 
positions | increase in salaries has occurred 
imo é uti I ker is been comparatively small. 
rhe f r I tary school teacher’s wage in 
1925 w $300 ocial worker. The report closes 
with the est rk can make progress unless 
socia W 

Public pension f ] Rev., June, 1926. This article 
summar t e present time in respect to old-age 
pension 3 stat N da, Wisconsin and Montana. The 
better te will | of its large population. There 
is also a é tem as it exists in other countries. 
meparate Ww 
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Barper, J. H. § no barometer. Reprinted from Manuf. 
Indu Aug., I t movements are “the child of two 
paren i and are not a reliable and 
timely business g hould pay more heed to the sta- 
tistical | tion hare the findings of their statistical 
researc 

Bostann, C. ¢ } Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 
1926. Pp. 13. A tween various supply factors and the 
price of wheat il equation based on world production 
plus carry-over g t prices which has been accurate to 


within about 12 | 


Cannino, J. S Th ns. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
June, 1926. Pp error involved in using the 
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contrary to the usual statements in textbool n statistics, circular diagrams 


howing component parts, though judged by different methods by the various 
observers, can nevertheless be read as qu ckly 


ind more accurately than sub 
divided bar charts. 


Fisner, I. Les relations statistiques entre le ch mage et le mouvement des pria. 
Rev. Internat. du Travail, June, 1926. Pp. 9 Author 
of his article in the Journal of the American Statistical Association, June, 1925, 
that if employment is compared, not with the price level, but with the rate of 
changes in that level and a distributed lag assigned to the effect of price change, 
a very high degree of correlation is obtained, indicating the importance of 
monetary stabilization as a remedy for unemployment 


argues, along the lines 


GuompeL, E. J. Spurious correlation and its signi 
Stat. Assoc., June, 1926. Pp. 16. This article 
lation arising in the case of a functional coefficient with repetition of variables, 

that is, in the coefficient of correlation between two variables which are them- 


icance to physiology. Jour. Am. 
deals with the spurious corre 


selves functions of other variables, at least one of which original variables 
appears in both the new ones. 


Harswacus, M. La population et les tracés de voies a Paris depuis cent ans. 
Metron, vol. V, no. 2, 1925. Pp. 23. The author analyzes the changing popu- 
lation of districts and quarters of Paris, severally and in groups, and concludes 


the conscl 


that social forces underlie and direct us plans of the government 
authorities, engineers, and speculators to direct the 


population of the city along 
certain channels. 


Hatt, L. W. The determination of past and present secular trends. Jour. Am. 
Stat. Assoc., June, 1926. Pp. 11. Suggests the computation of trends, particularly 
for irregular series, by a moving three-year straight line 


il 


method, with the use of 
longer periods in some cases for smoothing purposes. 


Kreps, T. J. Import and exrpurt prices in the United States and the terms of 
international trade, 1880-1914. Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug., 1926. Pp. 13. The 
evidence, though not entirely conclusive, gives hints that both the “net barter” and 
“the gross barter terms of trade” were more favorable to the United States 
after 1900. 

Novossersk1, S. and Parvsk1, V. Life tables of the city of Leningrad for the years 
1910-11, 1918, 1920 and 1923 Metron, vol. V, no. 2, 1925. Pp 16 


Compu 
tations based upon censuses indicate that the death rate in Leningrad, 


heavy before the war, due largely to unsanitary conditions, 


which was 

rose enormously in 
1918 and 1920, but by 1923 showed improvement even as compared with the pre 
war rate. 

Rosertson, M. E. Ratio and graphic analysis. Bankers Mag., June, 1926. Pp 
3. A brief discussion of the value of comparing the balance sheet ratios of a 

given firm with a model set of ratios based on the experience of a group of firms 

in the same industry, and of the graphic method of presenting such ratios 


Rogeste, E. and Van Buren, G. H. Classification of causes of deaths and death 
registration. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1926. Pp. 11. Dr. Roesle stresses 

what he considers defects in the present practice, particularly with regard to 
the use of short lists of causes of death, and the failure to provide adequately for 
joint causes and for a clear separation of violent from natural causes. Mr. Van 
Buren points out some of the practical difficulties in complying with these sug 
gestions. 

Suiom1, S. A study in the index numbers of the Bank of Japan. Kyoto Univ. 
Econ. Rev., July, 1926. Pp. 33. The author reconstructs the wholesale price 
index number of the Bank of Japan by shifting the base of each of the 56 
constituent relatives from October, 1900, to July, 1923; and also studies the dis 
persions and asymmetries of the relatives of 14 basic commodities in each year and 
their year to year variations. 
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business. Special credit is given in the preparation of this volume to 
Messrs. Francis Walker, William H. England, G. P. Watkins, T. W. 
Mitchell, and J. T. Graves. 


Bulletin No. 14 of the Bureau of Railway Economics in the series, 
“Commodity Prices in Their Relation to Transportation Costs,’ deals with 
{pples (Washington, September, 1926, pp. 16). 


The Bureau of Public Roads of the federal Department of Agriculture 
and the Connecticut State Highway Department have issued in coéperation 
a Report of a Survey of Transportation on the State Highway System of 
Connecticut (Washington, 1926, pp. 101, with maps, 30c.). This is a 
novel report, and will prove of value to all those interested in the develop- 
ment of traffic, including the motor bus. The maps illustrate the relative 
importance of different routes by bands in which the width of the band 
is proportionate to the amount of traffic. 


The Twelfth Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board covers the 
operations for the year 1925 (Washington, 1926, pp. 525) 


Labor 


The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has issued the following bulletins: 

No. 403, Labor Legislation of 1925 (Washington, March, 1926, pp. 92, 
15c.). 

No. 406, Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions held 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, August 17-20, 1925 (Washington, April, 
1926, pp. 218, 30c.). 

No. 408, Laws Relating to Payment of Wages, by Lindley D. Clark and 
Stanley J. Tracy (Washington, June, 1926, pp. 157, 25c.). 

No. 413, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Lumber Industry in the United 
States: 1925 (Washington, June, 1926, pp. 88, 15c.). 

No. 416, Hours and Earnings in Anthracite and Bituminous Coal Mining, 
1922 and 1924 (Washington, September, 1926, pp. 92, 15c.). 

No. 417, Decisions of Courts and Opinions Affecting Labor, 1925, by 
Lindley D. Clark and Stanley J. Tracey (Washington, August, 
1926, pp. 281.). 

No. 419, Trade Agreements, 1925, (Washington, September 1, 1926, pp. 


151, 25c.). 


Among the recent state reports dealing with labor are the following: 

Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor and Statistics 
of Maryland, 1925 (Baltimore, 1926, pp. 234). 

Annual Report of the Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts 
for the Year Ending November 30, 1925 (Boston, Public Docu- 
ment No. 104, pp. 56). This includes the Report of the 
Division of Minimum Wage. 

The Department of Labor of the State of New York in Special Bulletin 

No. 143 makes a study of Employment and Earnings of Men and 
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NOTES 


In accordance with the notice in the September issue, the thirty-ninth 


annual meeting of the American Economic Association will be held in St. 

Louis, Missouri, December 28-31, with headquarters at Hotel Statler. The 
1 

preliminary program has been arranged as follows: 


Tuesday, December 28. 
10:00 A. M. Round Table Conferences. 
1. “The Economics of Prohibition.” 
Chairman, Irving Fisher, Yale University. 
“Economic History.” 
Chairman, Isaac Lippincott, Washington University. 
“The Use of the Quantitative Method in the Study of Economic 
Theory.” 
Chairman, Holbrook Working, Food Research Institute, Leland 
Stanford Junior University. 
P. M. First Session (Joint Meeting with American Association 
for Labor Legislation). 
“International Competition and Labor Standards,’ Leifur 
Magnusson, Director, Washington Branch, International Labor 


Office. 


Wednesday, December 29. 
8:30 A. M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
9:00 A. M. Business Meeting: Reports of officers and committees, etc. 
10:00 A. M. Round Table Conferences. 
1. “Present Day Corporation Problems.” 
Chairman, W. Z. Ripley, Harvard University. 
“Family Budgets.” 
Chairman, Jessica B. Peixotto, University of California. 
“National Control of Raw Materials.” 
Chairman, Benjamin B. Wallace, United States Tariff Commission. 
“Marketing.” 
Chairman, Leverett S. Lyon, Robert Brookings Graduate School. 
2:30 P. M. Second Session. 
Paper: “The Interest Rate and Its Relation to Prices and Wages,” 
Frank A. Fetter, Princeton University. 
8:00 P. M. Third Session (Joiut Meeting with the American Socio 
logical Society and the American Statistical Association). 
Presidential Addresses: 
E. W. Kemmerer, American Economic Association. 
J. L. Gillin, American Sociological Society. 
L. P. Ayres, American Statistical Association. 
Thursday, December 30. 
10:00 A. M. Round Table Conferences. 


1. “Labor Problems in the Bituminous Coal Industry.” (Joint 
Meeting with American Association for Labor Legislation.) 
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Stone, M. M., Chewelah, Washington. 

Wales, E. M., Grad. Sch. of Bus. Admin., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass 

Wallace, L. W., 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C 

Wilbert, A. L., 1269 College Ave., New York City 

Wolf, H. DeM., 1051 Grove St., Jacksonville, Il] 

Mr. Alfred Tyrnauer is in the United States as representative of the 
Central-European Economic Congress, an organization of the Central 
European states. The purpose of this congress is to reorganize the eco 


nomic fabric of Central Europe. Mr. Tyrnauer is a member of the perma 


nent committee, and will be in this country until next January. Universities 
desiring to secure his services as a lecturer may address him at 27 West 
94th Street, New York City. 


The nineteenth annual tax conference under the auspices of the National 
Tax Association was held at Philadelphia, November 15-19. 


The first of three or four volumes in honor of Professor Wieser’s seventy 
fifth birthday appeared July 10. The three editors who are supervising 
this tribute are Professor Hans Mayer, Professor Wieser’s successor at 
Vienna, Dr. Reisch, president of the Bank of Austria, and Professor Frank 
A. Fetter of Princeton University. Thirteen American contributors are 
represented as follows: Richard T. Ely, Edwin W. Kemmerer, Carl Snyder, 
Frank H. Knight, J. B. Clark, J. M. Clark, John R. Commons, Irving 
Fisher, T. N. Carver, E. R. A. Seligman, Jacob Viner, Willford I. King, 
and Frank A. Fetter. 


A division of coéperative marketing has been created in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in the Department of Agriculture. Chris L. 
Christensen will be in charge of the new division. 


The Industrial Welfare Department of the National Civic Federation 
has begun a study of the Extent of Old Age Dependency. The study will 
be under the direction of the Federation’s Old Age Annuities Committee, 
of which P. T. Sherman is the chairman. 


The Social Science Research Council has announced the appointment of 
nineteen scholars as research fellows for the Council for the year 1926-27. 
Among the new appointments are the following: 

Carter L. Goodrich, Assistant Professor of Economics, University of 
Michigan; project, A comparative and genetic study of the Australian 
Labor Movement. 

Lawrence R. Guild, Professor of Economics, Tusculum College, Greene 
ville, Tennessee; project, Labor conditions in the American small town, 
with special reference to Ohio. 

Norman E. Himes, Instructor in Economics and Sociology, Cornell 
College, Mount Vernon, Iowa; project, The history of the birth control 
movement in England with special reference to the development and 
work of the birth control clinics. 

Sylvia Kopald, teacher, research worker and journalist, New York City; 
project, An approach to the problem of democracy and leadership in 
trade unions, through an analysis of the left-wing movement in the 
needle trades. 
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Professor James T. Shotwell of Columbia University has submitted his 
{nnual Report in regard to the Division of Economics and History of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, covering operations for the 

ar 1925. The total number of monographs published or in process of 
publication at the present time is ninety-two. There are fifty-one additional 
monographs in the process of editorial examination. Approximately two 


thirds of the entire history has now been turned in to the Endowment 


The United States Tariff Commission has compiled, under the directior 
of Dr. Carlton C. Rice, an Inder of Foreiqn Commercial and Econ 
Periodicals Currently Received in De partmental and Other Institutional 
Libraries Located at Washington, D.C. (Washington, 1926, pp. 88, 15c.) 


The Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung has begun the publication of 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Konjunkturforschung. This organization is engaged 
in research on lines similar to those conducted by the Harvard Economic 
Service. Statistics for other European countries as well as for the United 
States are given. (Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, no. 1, pp. 90.) 


The department of economics in the Imperial University of Kyoto, Japan, 
has begun the issue of the Kyoto University Economic Revie: The first 
number appeared in July of this year. Among the articles in the first 
number are the following: 

“New Theory of Surplus Value and the Harmony of the Various 


of Society,” by Professor K. Tajima; “Proposal for a Personal 


Luxury Consumption,” by Professor M. Kambe; “On Marx’s ‘Forms of 


Social Consciousness’,” by Professor H. Kawakami; “Tenant Systems in 
Japan and Korea,” by Professor S. Kawada; “On Peculiarities of the 
Economic Development of Japan,’ by Professor E. Honjo; “The Basic 
Principle of Future Colonial Policy,” by Professor M. Yamamoto; “Shipping 
Combinations as Seen from the View-point of Freight Theory,’ by Pro 
fessor S. Kojima; “A Study in the Index Numbers of Prices of the Bank 
of Japan,” by Assistant Professor S. Shiomi; “The Gold-paper Standard in 
the Monetary System of Japan,” by Assistant Professor S. Sakuda; “Suicids 


Statistics in Japan Classified according to Sex,” by Professor S. Takarabe. 


The Canadian Society of Cost Accountants began in September the publi 
cation of a monthly journal, Cost and Management (95 King Street East, 
Toronto). 

The Royal Economic Society announces two new publications,—Alfred 
Marshall: Official Papers and T. R. Malthus: First Essays on Population 
(1798). The price of each to non-members is 10s. 6d. Marshall's Official 
Papers include the written memoranda and oral evidence offered by him 
at different times to government departments and in connection with official 
inquiries as follows: 

I. Answers to questions on the subject of currency and prices circu 
lated by the Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade and 
Industry (1886). 

II. Memoranda and evidence before the Gold and Silver Commission 
(1887). 
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Mr. F. C. Blood of the University of Wisconsin has been appointed 
issociate professor of advertising and sales management in the College of 
Business Administration at the Unive rsity of Nebraska. 


Miss Elizabeth Boody has been appointed assistant profs ssor of eco 


nomics in Vassar College, the appointment to take effect F: bruary 1. 


Dr. Frederick A. Bradford, who has been instructor in economics at the 
University of Michigan, is assistant professor of economics at the College 
of Business Administration, Lehigh University 


Mr. Walter N. Breckenridge has been added to the instructing staff of the 
department of economics and sociology at Tufts College. 


Mr. D. H. Buchanan has resigned his position in the College of Commerce 
and Journalism at Ohio State University in order to travel in India and 
China in connection with the study of oriental problems 


Professor Philip E. Bunker, who was last year at Rhode Island State 
College, is now teaching accounting at the College of Business Adminis 
tration, Boston University. 

Mr. F. N. Campbell of the University of Illinois is adjunct professor of 
accounting and finance at the School of Commerce, University of Georgia. 


Mr. Merritt M. Chambers from Ohio State University is instructor in 
political science at the School of Commerce, University of North Dakota. 


Mr. Guy S. Claire has been appointed instructor in business law at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Lawrence Clark, formerly of the University of California, has been 
appointed assistant professor of economics at the State College of 
Washington. 

Mr. Arthur G. Coons has been appointed instructor in economics at the 
University of California, Southern Branch. 


Dr. Lysle W. Cooper of the Illinois Department of Labor, Chicago, has 
been appointed professor of economics and labor on the faculty of the 
Marquette University College of Business Administration. 


Mr. D. J. Cowden has been appointed instructor in economics at 
Lafayette College. 

Assistant Professor Mervyn Crobaugh of the department of economics and 
sociology at Indiania University is back from Russia, where he spent the 
summer studying the agrarian system. 

Dr. C. A. Curtis of the University of Chicago has been appointed assistant 
professor of finance in the School of Business administration and Journalism 
at the University of Florida. 

Mr. L. Scott Dayton has been appointed instructor in economics at the 
University of Kansas. 

Mr. Melvin Gardner De Shazeau has been appointed an instructor in 
economics at Harvard College and a tutor in the division of history, govern 
ment and economics for the year 1926-27, 
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Professor J. Anton de Haas of the New York Unive tv School of 
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Mr. A. J. Lynn has resigned his position as dean of Bowling Green College 
of Commerce and opened an office in the Starks Building, Louisville, 
Kentucky, for professional practice of accounting He is also dean of the 
School of Commerce in the Louisville Institute of Technology, an evening 


school. 


Mr. Luther S. Lyon from the University of Illinois has been appointed 
instructor in accounting at the University of North Dakota. 


Mr. David McCahan, who has been assistant manager of the Insurance 
Department of the United States Chamber of Commerce, has been appointed 
assistant professor of insurance at the Unive rsity of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. J. L. McDougall has been appointed lecturer on the staff of the 
department of political economy at the University of Toronto. 


Mr. E. D. McGarry, associate protessor ol business administration at 
West Virginia University, has been granted leave of absence for th present 
academic year to attend Columbia University. 


Mr. Arthur William Marget has been appointed a tutor in the division of 
history, government and economics at Harvard College for the present 


academic year 1926-27. 


Mr. Walter J. Matherly, professor of business administration in the 


School of Commerce at the University of North Carolina, has been appointed 
director of the School of Business Administration and Journalism at the 
University of Florida. The school is to be evolved into a. college with 


Professor Matherly as dean during the present academic year. 


Mr. F. Woodrow Mathews has been appointed instructor in economics 
at Lafayette College. 

Dr. G. Elton Mayo has resigned as research associate at the University 
of Pennsylvania to accept an appointment at Harvard University. 


Dr. Earl J. Miller, assistant professor of economics at the University of 
California, Southern Branch, was appointed dean of men in that institution 
in 1925. 

Mr. W. D. Moriarty has left the University of Washington to become 
professor of economics at the University of Southern California at Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Earl L. Moser has resigned from a position with the First National 
Bank of Kansas to become assistant professor of business finance at the 
University of Kansas. 

Mr. John I. Mosher of Harvard University has been appointed instructor 
in economics at West Virginia University. 

Mr. Milton Motland has resigned his position at St. Olaf’s College, 
Northfield, Minnesota, to become instructor in the department of economics 
at Boston University College of Business Administration, where he will 
instruct classes in the priniciples of economics and in money and banking. 
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Mr. James A. Ross has been appointed assistant professor in the depart 
ment of economics at Swarthmore College. 


Professor E. P. Schmidt has resigned from his position as professor 


economics at Marquette University in order to continue graduate work. 


Dr. Gerhart von Schulze-Gaevernitz, formerly professor of economics 


the University of Freiburg, Baden, addressed the seminary of economics 


Harvard University on October 18. His subject was “The Spirit 


Capitalism.” 


Mr. Lewis Severson, formerly instructor in Pomona College, has been 


ippointed lecturer in the University of Chicago. 


Mr. Ivor Sharp has been appointed an assistant in accounting and sta 
tistics in the department of business in the School of Commerce at the 
University of Utah. 


Mr. Theodore H. Smith has been appointed assistant professor 
economics in the School of Commerce at the University of North Dakota. 


Dr. Walter P. Steinhaeuser, formerly director of the department of 
business administration at the Tome School for Boys, Port Deposit, Mary 
land, has been appointed president of The Le Master Institute in Asbury 
Park, New Jersey. In addition to his duties as president, he will serve as 


professor of economics and sociology. 


Mr. J. W. Sternberg has resigned from the University of Kansas to 
become assistant professor of finance in the extension division at Ohio 
State University. 

Mr. Collis A. Stocking has been appointed assistant professor of economics 
at the University of Vermont. 


Dr. George W. Stocking has been promoted from associate professor to 


professor of economics at the University of Texas. 


Miss Alice Trumbull has been added to the instructing staff of the 
department of economics and sociology at Tufts College. 


Dr. Rufus S. Tucker, formerly with the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, has accepted a position with the American Founders Trust as manager 
of their economics division. 


Mr. Walter H. Voskuil has been promoted from an instructorship in 
geography and industry at the University of Pennsylvania to an assistant 
professorship in the same department. 


Professor Ulysses G. Weatherly, head of the department of economics 
and sociology at Indiana University, has returned from Haiti, where he 
spent several months engaged in social science research. 


Mr. Georges M. Weber, formerly of the staff of the Institute of Economics 
at Washington, D. C., is occupying the chair of foreign trade for one year 
in the School of Business Administration at the University of Texas, during 
the absence of Dr. Winston. 
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